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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MARGARET'S RETURN. 


M® and Mrs. Bruhn did not return from their wedding-tour till 

the middle of February. They set out with the intention of 
being away three weeks, but did not come back till the end of as 
many months. Mr. Bruhn was weaned from business habits and 
business thoughts in a way that he would not have believed possible 
previous to his marriage. Old artistic instincts that had slumbered 
for years woke to sudden life when he found himself among the 
galleries of the Continent, with leisure enough to enjoy their beauties, 
and an appreciative companion by his side. ‘To Margaret, that three 
months’ journey, the bourne of which was Rome, was like one glorious 
dream. After her long years of poverty, of intellectual hunger, of 
soul-wearying drudgery now in one school-room, now in another, it 
was as the lifting of scales from the eyes of one long blind. She felt 
as though she had never really lived till now. ‘To be able to journey 
from one famous spot to another, and have sufficient time to see 
everything that was noteworthy in each, yet not staying long enough 
anywhere to wear off the delicate edge of novelty, would, in any case, 
have seemed a privilege to Margaret. But to be able to do all this 
with the aid of every appliance that refined wealth knows so well how 
to make use of, was something that in former days might just have 
tinged her wildest dreams, but had not the faintest touch of reality in 
it. Yet now it had all come to pass! 

Rome was the crown of Margaret’s dream. After a month spent 
in that city of great memories, there crept over her a desire to wing 
her way back to the happy English nest which she knew was awaiting 
her. Brook Lodge would call her mistress, and she had a conscious- 
ness which,she did not try to disguise, that the position would become 
her well. 

They journeyed homeward by easy stages. During her absence 
from Helsingham, Mrs. Bruhn had heard frequently from her sister, 
and also from Miss Easterbrook ; but no word respecting what had 
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befallen Esther Sarel had been permitted to reach her. Mr. Bruhn, 
on reading the details of the case in the batch of local newspapers 
which reached him while he was at Paris, had at once written privately 
to Miss Easterbrook, and also to Trix, requesting that in their letters 
to his wife no allusion whatever should be made to the wretched 
affair ; and ne, on his side, took care that no newspaper containing 
any mention of it should reach Margaret’s hands. He knew of his 
wife’s liking for Esther, and he judged that the tidings, whenever they 
should reach her—and sooner or later they must do so—would prove 
a great shock to her, and cause her much distress of mind ; and, having 
determined in his own mind that his wife’s wedding-tour should be a 
season of unalloyed happiness, as far as it lay in his power to make it 
such, he tried his best to keep her in total ignorance of Esther’s sad 
fate, and succeeded. Margaret came home with the full expectation 
of being greeted both by her sister and by Esther Sarel immediately 
on her arrival, 

It was nine o’clock on a frosty February evening when Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruhn alighted at the Helsingham station. Margaret’s heart 
gave a throb of exultation as she stepped into the close carriage that 
was waiting for them, and was shut in by the obsequious footman. 
But she did not forget to give one wistful glance round the platform, 
half expecting, perhaps, to see some familiar face waiting to greet her ; 
but there was no one whom she recognised. 

“Home at last,” said Mr. Bruhn, pressing his wife’s hand fondly 
as they were being whirled rapidly through the streets of the little 
town. 

“Home at last,” echoed Margaret ; and tears of happiness came 
into her eyes as she thought of all that those three little words implied 
to her. 

How familiar and yet how strange looked the well-remembered 
shops and streets as she saw them through her tears!—the same and 
yet how different! ‘There, at the corner of Clemson Row, was the 
very archway under which she had taken shelter one wet evening only 
a few months ago, when she had come out without her umbrella, and 
had not sufficient money in her pocket to pay for a cab. While 
now—! Well, Heaven had been very kind to her, and had given 
her far more than she deserved. This was the thought nearest 
her heart when the carriage passed through the gates of Brook 


Lodge. 
Two minutes later they were at the house itself, where, in the well- 
lighted hall, housekeeper and waiting-maids and footmen were all 


waiting to receive and welcome their new mistress. Mrs. Bruhn 
accepted their respectful greetings with the stately Courtesy that 
became her so well. ‘Then turning to the housekeeper, she said, “ Is 
not my sister, Mrs. Randolph, here? Did you not send her the 
message ? ” 

“The message was sent, ma’am, not five minutes after we received 
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your telegram, but word was brought back that Mrs. Randolph was 
out of town.” 

“ Out of town!” said Mrs. Bruhn in surprise ; adding to herself: 
* Probably Trix has gone to Wellingford to see papa. But I wish 
she had been here.” Then she said aloud, “Send Esther Sarel to 
me. I wish to go to my room.” 

“ Esther Sarel, ma’am !” exclaimed the housekeeper. “ Have you 
not heard what has happened to her since you went away ?” 

“‘T have heard nothing. ‘To what do you refer ?” 

“You are speaking of Esther Sarel,” said Mr. Bruhn, coming up at 
the moment. ‘Yes, I have ill news for you respecting her. Come 
with me in here,” he added, taking her into a side room. “The 
matter is a disagreeable one, and I would not mention it to you while 
we were away for fear of spoiling your enjoyment. But now the news 
can be kept from you no longer.” 

“Ves, yes,—but what is it that has happened?” said Margaret 
anxiously. 

“She was convicted within a week of our going away of stealing a 
letter from the post-office—convicted on her own confession—and 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment.” 

The room was only partially lighted, but Mr. Bruhn could see the 
deadly whiteness that crept over his wife’s face as she listened to his 
words, She gave a little sigh when he had done, and would have 
fallen to the ground had he not thrown his arms round her in time to 
prevent her, He carried her to the sofa, and rang the bell violently. 
“Your mistress has fainted,” he said to the housekeeper who came 
in. ‘This news about the girl Esther Sarel has been too much for 
her.” 

Consciousness came back to Margaret after a time. She opened 
her eyes and gazed dreamily around. Her hushand was holding one 
of her hands, and looking fondly down upon her. A faint, wintry 
smile flickered for a moment over her face as her eyes met those of 
Mr. Bruhn. “Is it all true what you told me about Esther? or did 
I only dream it ?” 

“Tt is quite true, Madge, dear, I am sorry to say.” 

“Send that woman out of the room,” she whispered. Then, when 
the housekeeper was gone, she added, “ Sit down close by me, and 
tell me how it all happened.” 

So Mr. Bruhn sat down beside her, and still holding one of her 
hands in his, he narrated to her such particulars of the affair as he 
had gathered from the newspapers. “ But the strangest feature of 
the case,” he went on to say, “seems to me to lie in the fact of the 
letter havingéBeen hidden away in a secret drawer in your casket. 
She must have lighted on such a hiding-place by accident when 
cleaning the casket, or examining it out of curiosity. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“Yes, by accident, certainly,” assented Margaret huskily. 
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“ The fact of choosing such a place in which to deposit the letter 
betrays, to my thinking, an amount of cunning on her part that could 
hardly have been expected by any one who knew her, ‘The only 
good feature of the case seems to me her frank confession and instant 
acknowledgment of her guilt the moment she was charged with having 
stolen the letter.” 

‘Who was it, in the first instance, that so accused her ?” 

*“ Dawkins, the superintendent of police. When your stolen casket 
was taken to him at the station, he, too, discovered the secret of the 
false bottom, or secret drawer, or whatever it was; and there he 
found the letter, which he knew, from other sources of information, 
to have been stolen. He at once went up to Irongate House, and 
there, confronted with the girl Sarel, he w’s not long in eliciting the 
truth. By the bye, Madge, dear, it would have been a curious thing 
if they had accused you of purloining the letter, as they might not 
unreasonably have done, seeing that it was found hidden away in a 
piece of your property. But forgive me! I see that I have pained 
you.” 

“No, no! It is Esther, poor child, for whom I am pained,” said 
Margaret, squeezing her husband’s hand. “Tell me again. What 
did they do to her? What sentence did they pass upon her ? ” 

‘She was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment.” 

*'T'o four months’ imprisonment! Poor, poor child Margaret 
lay back, with shut eyes, and a face as white as that of some marble 
effigy on a tomb, brooding in silence for several minutes over the 
news just told her. 

“ Robert,” she said at last, turning her black eyes full upon her 
husband, “I want you to do me a favour. I want you to procure 
me an order of admission to see Esther to-morrow.” 

“The county goal, Margaret, is not a place to which I should like 
you to go, even as a visitor. The girl’s term of imprisonment will 
be at an end in about three weeks ; had you not better wait till that 
time, and see her when she comes out of prison ?” 

“Oh, Robert ! I cannot wait; I cannot let a single day go over 
without seeing her. ‘The girl has neither father nor mother, has no 
one in the world but me who will interest themselves about her. I 
must see her to-morrow, or I shall never forgive myself.” 

“Well, dear, since you are so en¢étée about it, of course I give way, 
and will procure you the requisite order. I don’t know whether you 
are aware of the fact, but the county gaol is at Ackworthing, twelve 
miles from this place, and it is there that she is confined.” 

“ Half an hour’s journey by rail,” said Margaret. ‘“Scarcely so far 
as going from one end of London to the other.” 

“There is no railway to Ackworthing,” said Mr. Bruhn. “ That, 
however, can be easily obviated by my driving you over in the 
wagonette.” 

“You are very, very kind. 
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lutely alone. There must be no gaol official by when we meet. 
That, too, you can arrange for me; can you not, dear?” 

“T will try; although a meeting such as you speak of is in 
contravention of prison regulations and discipline.” 

* Again, thanks. And now leave me for a little while. Late as it 
is, I know you have some letters that you want to attend to. I will 
await your return here; and don’t let any of the servants come in 
unless I ring. I feel one of my bad headaches coming on, and at 
such times I am best alone.” 

So Mr. Bruhn, having spread his travelling-rug over her, stooped 
and kissed her, and then went. 

It was not headache, but heartache, that Margaret Bruhn was 
suffering from. Four months’ imprisonment! ‘Those were the words 
that she kept repeating to herself times without number. She—she, 
Margaret Bruhn—ought at that very moment to have been in prison, 
ought to have been undergoing the sentence which another was 
undergoing in her stead. At the first words of explanation she had 
comprehended the sacrifice made by Esther ; and before the nobility 
of such an act her own soul seemed to dwarf and shrink into in- 
significance. What had she done that any one should so sacrifice 
themselves for her? Nothing—absolutely nothing—save a few acts 
of charity, such as, in England, are common almost as the sun. But 
was it not her duty, now that she had come back before the sentence 
passed upon Esther had been carried out in its entirety, to abrogate 
that sentence, and set Esther free by confessing that she alone was 
the guilty person? Clearly that, and that alone, was her duty. But 
her whole being shrank back appalled at the thought of such a con- 
fession. She said to herself that she could decide upon no course of 
action till she should have seen Esther. If Esther, after what she 
had already undergone, found the burden too heavy to bear any 
longer ; if, even now, she demanded to be cleared in the eyes of the 
world ; then, in such a case, the fatal confession must be made, and 
she must take Esther’s place as a felon. But, in the event of Esther 
insisting that her sacrifice should be carried out to the end, and 
thoroughly accomplished, then—but this was a thought that she 
would not work out to its issue. The morrow would determine 
everything. To-night she could do nothing save torment herself with 
the thought of evils that might possibly never come to pass, or flatter 
herself with delusive hopes that, even now, the fruits of her one crime 
would never be brought home to her. 

At the breakfast-table Mr. Bruhn set down his wife’s pale looks to 
her headache of the previous night, which she now assured him was 
quite gone. And, as her eyes were very bright this morning, and her 
smile seemed to have no trace of melancholy left in it, and as she 
talked with her usual animation on twenty different topics, he saw no 
reason to doubt her word ; and he pleased himself with thinking that 
his ill news of the past night had not cut so deeply into her mind as 
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he at one time feared it would have done. It was arranged that the 
carriage which was to convey them to Ackworthing should be at 
the door by one o’clock, and then Mr. Bruhn went about his morning’s 
business. Margaret spent her morning at the piano, playing one 
elaborate piece after another, as if striving to keep her thoughts from 
running too persistently in the one channel into which they would 
keep returning again and again in spite of all her efforts to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Bruhn came in to luncheon at half-past twelve, and when that 
was over they started. ‘The day was bright and frosty, and under 
happier circumstances, Margaret would have enjoyed the ride greatly. 
But how was it possible for her to enjoy it to-day, seeing that every 
few minutes this ugly question would intrude itself into her thoughts, 
“Shall I come back with my husband, or shall I sleep to-night in 
Ackworthing gaol ?” 

The carriage was left at an hotel in the town, and Mr. Bruhn and 
his wife took their way to the prison on foot. A hearse-like van, 
laden with prisoners, drove up just as they reached the entrance. 
Margaret shuddered as the great gates of the prison opened to receive 
it, and the dull, heavy clash of bolts and bars as they fell back to 
their places, sounded to her like the knell of her own doom. ‘The 
governor of the gaol received Mr. and Mrs. Bruhn with the utmost 
courtesy, and ushered them into a pleasant little sitting-room. After 
a delay of five minutes, a female warder came to announce that the 
prisoner whom Mrs. Bruhn had come to see was waiting to receive 
her. Margaret left her husband talking to the governor. Mr. Bruhn 
told her laughingly to be careful that she did not get locked up by 
mistake, and that he should not give her one second over half an hour 
without going in search of her. 

What Mr. Bruhn had told his wife with respect to the sentence 
passed upon Esther Sarel was quite correct. At the sessions she 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 
Miss Easterbrook and Mrs. Randolph had been twice to Ackworthing 
to see her. ‘They were her only visitors, and they had seen her merely 
in the regulation-room, with an iron screen between themselves and 
her, and a prison matron within hearing of every word. 

To Esther the prison had not seemed so much a place of punish- 
ment as a refuge. Having confessed to the world that she was guilty 
of a certain crime, she wanted, for a time at least, to escape from all 
in that world to whom she was known. She had bruised her soul, 
and she hungered for quiet and solitude till she should have healed 
herself in some measure of her hurt. She cried a little when they cut 
off her hair, but after that time, whatever she might suffer in secret, 
none of the prison officials ever saw her otherwise than sedately 
cheerful, and anxious to fulfil, to the minutest letter, the simple prison 
tasks that were set her to do. It was a great relief to her, as her 
mind then was, to have everything arranged for her, after the orderly 
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prison fashion which knows no change from one year’s end to another ; 
to be told when she must eat and when she must work, when she 
must get up and when she must lie down; to be, in short, relieved 
from the care and responsibility of her own actions, and have merely 
to obey the will of others. And Esther found that to obey well was 
all that was demanded at her hands, and that every one treated her 
with as much kindness as the discipline of the place would admit of, 
when they perceived how ready and willing she was to carry out all 
the stereotyped rules, and that no violent outbreak or breach of prison 
decorum was to be apprehended at her hands. Her utter seclusion 
from the world, and the quiet, orderly mode of her life, had not been 
without their effect upon her wounded spirit, soothing and calming it, 
and lifting her thoughts above the petty troubles of this life to a con- 
templation of that higher life which seems so far away amid the din 
and clamour of the world, but which is yet so close at hand that any 
one who wills may touch it. ‘That deepest wound of all, the one 
caused in her heart by the desertion of Silas, was still very, very 
tender, and often bled afresh in the dim watches of the night, when 
she could not sleep, and all the vast prison was silent as a grave. 
Then it sometimes came to her to ask herself why she had done this 
thing, why she had irretrievably shattered her own life to save that of 
another ? and at such times her anguish was almost greater than she 
could bear. But the dawn always came with healing on its wings ; 
and she would arise, and begin the duties of another day with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice strong upon her; feeling steadfast in her belief 
that what she had done was the right thing for her to do, and that 
none other was possible. 

Mrs. Bruhn, when ushered into the room where the prisoner was 
already waiting to receive her, stood for a moment or two in mute 
surprise, scarcely believing that it was Esther Sarel whom she saw 
before her. The prison-dress, the close-clipped hair, and more than 
all, perhaps, the changed expression of the face—spiritualized by 
trouble, refined by sadness—caused Margaret at the first glance to 
mistake her for a stranger. But Esther’s voice broke the spell. 

“Miss Margaret !” she said, and it was Esther’s smile that accom- 
panied the words. 

Then the door of the room was quietly shut, and the two women 
were left alone. 

“Yes, Esther, it is I,” said Mrs. Bruhn, and the heart-weary sigh 
that accompanied the words told Esther more than the words them- 
selves. 

Esther came forward, still smiling, and would have taken Margaret’s 
hand and have pressed it to her lips. But Margaret wound her long, 
slender arms about the girl, and pressed her to her bosom, and kissed 
her twice upon the forehead very tenderly. 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, you must not do that!” said Esther, her face 
all blushes, 
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“Must I not?” said Margaret sadly. ‘You are right, child; 
there is pollution in the kiss of one like me. Hush! Not a word. 
I know what you would say. Once I was your mistress, and you 
were my servant. Granted. But now you have lifted yourself to 
such a height above me that I can never hope to be your equal. I 
have put manacles on my soul, and made a slave of it for ever.” 

Esther began to look frightened, and as if she thought Margaret 
was going out of her mind. “ Be not afraid, dear, I am not quite 
mad yet,” said Mrs. Bruhn with another caress. “Or, if I am, there’s 
reason in my madness, though you, simple heart, may fail to see it.” 
Then, holding Esther out at arm’s-length, she looked at her slowly 
from head to foot. ‘ And this is how Z shall look to-morrow !” she 
said. 

“You, Miss Margaret! Great Heaven! You will never look 
like this !” 

“Esther, I did not know anything of this business till late last 
night. ‘They had kept it from me, out of kindness, as they thought, 
not knowing what a fearful interest I had in it. You have been 
shut up here for the last three months, while I have been leading an 
ignorantly happy life far away. And oh, Esther, I was so happy! 
Really and truly happy, almost for the first time in my life. But I 
lost no time, did I, dear, in coming here after they told me? And 
now I am ready to take your place.” 

“To take my place, Miss Margaret! I do not understand you,” 
said Esther in a tone of dismay. 

“And yet my words are simple. You, who are innocent, have 
borne my burden long enough. Cast it off. Let me take it upon 
my own shoulders from this time forth and for ever.” 

“Hush! Miss Margaret. Pray do not talk in that mad way,” said 
Esther with lowered voice. ‘Who knows but that these walls may 
have ears? For my sake, do please be more careful.” 

“For your sake!” said Margaret with a bitter smile. ‘For your 
sake I ought to proclaim the truth aloud to the four corners of the 
earth. Esther Sarel, what have I done that you should take the 
burden of my guilt on to your shoulders and blast your own good 
name for ever ?” 

‘What have you done, Miss Margaret? You have done that for 
me and mine that I could never forget were I to live a thousand 
years. At last an occasion came for me to show my gratitude. I 
accepted that occasion, and I am—here.” 

“What I did for you and yours was merely what five Christians 
out of six would do for any one in need of it. What you have done 
for me is something that cannot be measured by the rules of common 
gratitude ; something—oh! I am at a loss for words ;” and she beat 
her foot impatiently on the floor. 

“Please do not speak in that way of what I have done,” said 
Esther sadly. ‘It seems far more to you from the height at which 
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you look down upon such things than it does to me who was 
differently brought up My time here will soon be over now, and in 
a month or two it will all seem like a dream of the past.” 

“Oh! that I could look upon it in that light!” said Margaret. 

“Please to try, Miss Margaret, and you will soon do so.” 

* But I want you to understand, Esther, that I have come here 
to-day with a definite purpose—with the intention of proclaiming 
your innocence and my own guilt.” 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, but you must do nothing of the kind,” 
pleaded Esther earnestly ; and tears came into her eyes for the first 
time that day. ‘To do that would render what I have done of no 
avail, and do no good either for you or me. ‘The worst of it is past 
and gone, and what is yet to come matters little. Think, Miss 
Margaret, think! ‘To go through it all again!: Why, it would kill 
you and kill me too. I know you would die, and I—my heart would 
just break !” 

“ Hush, child, hush! You don’t know how your words stab me. 
Heaven help me! for I am very, very weak.” 

“Then, consider again, Miss Margaret. You are married now. 
Your husband—” 

“Tt was of him I was thinking more than of myself,” said 
Margaret. 

“You must think of him. You must save him at every risk,” 
pleaded Esther. ‘ All that you have to do, Miss Margaret, is just to 
hold your tongue. Everything will then go on in proper course. I 
shall leave this place in three weeks, and will at once set out for a 
part of the country where I am unknown. ‘The secret will rest 
between you and me alone, and you may be sure that I will never 
divulge it. Only do this, and you will save your husband’s happiness 
and your own good name at the same time.” 

“Esther, Esther! you tempt me beyond my strength,” said Mar- 
garet, with a wan smile. 

Esther was about to enforce her plea still further, when a knock 
was heard on the door, and next moment the head of the matron was 
intruded into the room. ‘Madam, the time was up five minutes 
ago,” she said, in the most respectful of tones ; and she ranged herself 
inside the room close to the door. “Be silent for your husband’s 
sake,” whispered Esther, with her finger on her lip. 

It is possible that the matron was slightly scandalized when she 
saw the fashionably-dressed Mrs. Bruhn fling her arms round the 
prisoner’s neck and kiss her as affectionately as though they were 
sisters ; but, if so, she kept all tokens of surprise to herself ; and next 
moment Mrs. Bruhn passed swiftly out of the room, and was received 
in the corridor by a second matron, who conducted her to where her 
husband was waiting her return. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
MISSING. 


Mrs. Bruun pleaded a headache to her husband as they left the 
prison after her interview with Esther Sarel, and all the way home she 
lay back in the carriage with shut eyes and white face, communing 
darkly with herself. Over dinner she so far schooled herself as to 
chat quietly on sundry indifferent topics; but when the meal was 
over, and Mr. Bruhn gone to the mill, she went off at once to her 
own rooms, and did not issue therefrom till a late hour next morning. 

She came down feverish and unrefreshed. All through the dark 
hours she had seen a vision of Esther Sarel in her prison dress, with 
close-cropped hair, locked up alone in a little white-washed cell, and 
it was a vision that banished sleep. If for a moment or two she fell 
into a half sleep, it seemed to her that it was she, Margaret Bruhn, 
who was the locked-up inmate of the cell, that Esther was the gaoler 
who had her in charge, and that from some strange middle distance 
her husband looked on with an approving smile, and seemed to 
felicitate himself on being well rid of such a wretch. But when she 
woke up with a start from these and such-like distempered fancies, 

tsther’s pale earnest face and melancholy eyes rose before her again, 
as they really were, and her soul was made bitter with remorse. 

To this feeling, which did not leave her as the night left her, but 
pursued her through the day, a new and terrible anxiety was quickly 
added. : 

Her sister was missing from home. 

To Margaret it seemed somewhat strange that neither her sister nor 
Dr. Randolph was there to welcome her on her return from her 
wedding-tour, and that no explanation of their absence had been 
vouchsafed her. But when she had ascertained, from inquiry, that 
both the surgeon and his wife were out of town, and that no one 
seemed to know exactly either where they were or when they would 
return, she concluded that they had suddenly been called away on 
business of a private nature, and would probably be home again in a 
few days at the furthest. 

The second day passed—that on which Margaret went to Ack- 
worthing—and, much as she longed to see Trix, she was glad to be 
left alone till her mind should have had time to assimilate itself in 
some measure to that strange new condition of things which had come 
about while she was away. 

About half-past ten on the morning of the third day Dr. Randolph 
arrived at Brook Lodge, and was shown into the presence of Mrs. 
Bruhn. With a little exclamation of gladness, Margaret rose to greet 
him, but the smile died from off her lips when she saw the utterly- 
wretched and woe-begone expression of his face. 

“Have you seen Beatrice, or do you know where she is?” he 
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demanded huskily, and he stared round the room as though he 
suspected Margaret of having hidden away his wife on purpose. 

“T have certainly not seen Trix since my return, neither do I know 
where she is,” answered Margaret. ‘“ But why do you ask ?” 

** Because she left her home four days ago, and has not since been 
heard of.” 

Margaret rang the bell peremptorily. ‘Send to the mill and tell 
Mr. Bruhn that he is wanted here without a moment’s delay.” 

“‘ Zs it four days since I lost her?” asked Hugh, passing his hand 
wearily across his forehead. ‘‘ Yes, it must be four days ago; to-day 
is Friday, and it was on Monday that she went ; though, Heaven help 
me! it has all seemed like one long wretched day since the moment 
I made the discovery, and I have kept no note of time.” He rested 
his elbows on his knees and hid his face in his hands; and Margaret 
could see the tears trickling slowly through his fingers. 

The breakfast equipage was still on the table, and, although Mar- 
garet’s heart was quaking with a great dread at the evil tidings which 
had come thus suddenly upon her, the details of which she had not 
yet heard, her woman’s instinct told her that the man before her stood 
in need of succour at her hands, were it even succour of the simplest 
kind. She waited quietly till he had overcome his feelings in some 
measure, and then she poured out and offered him a cup of tea. He 
drank it with avidity, for he was half famished ; and just as he finished 
it Mr. Bruhn came into the room. 

He saw at once from the faces of both that something more than 
ordinary had happened. ‘“ But where is Beatrice?” he asked, as he 
shook hands with Hugh. 

“ My wife is lost,” said Hugh, squeezing Mr. Bruhn’s hand very 
hard, while his lips quivered with the emotion which he was ashamed 
to show, yet could not altogether suppress. 

“Lost? Impossible!” said Mr. Bruhn. 

“ Now that Robert is here, you must tell us all the particulars,” 
said Margaret. And with that she drew a chair close up to Hugh’s, 
and took one of his languid, nerveless hands tenderly in hers. She 
had assumed a calmness of demeanour which she was far from feeling ; 
but Hugh was so evidently worn out with anxiety and fatigue, that, 
had she herself given way to his mood, it was plain that he would 
have broken down entirely. 

“It was on Monday that she left home,” began Hugh. “I myself 
went from home on that day. I started for London by the 2.40 
train that afternoon. My wife knew that I was going and where I 
was going; and we parted on the most affectionate terms. It 
was ‘Tuesday evening when I got back home, and my first inquiry 
was naturally for Beatrice. The servants stared at me when I asked 
them where she was, and answered that they thought she had gone 
with me on the previous afternoon. 

“Further inquiry elicited the fact that Beatrice, plainly dressed 
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and thickly veiled, had left the house five minutes after my departure 
on the preceding day. In some way which they could not explain, 
the servants had got the idea into their heads that we were gone out 
of town together, and had consequently felt no surprise at their 
mistress’s absence. I was utterly dumfoundered, although I made 
light of the affair before the servants, saying that Mrs. Randolph 
must have gone to Wellingford, on a visit to her father, and suc- 
ceeded in half persuading myself that such must really be the case. 
First of all, however, I hastened up here, thinking that you might 
have got back a day before your time, and that Trix, finding home 
dull while I was away, had elected to stay at Brook Lodge till my 
return, Of course I found no trace of her here, and you were not 
expected till next day. I then took the first train to Wellingford, 
feeling certain that I should find her there. But Mr. Davenant had 
neither seen nor heard anything of her. After arranging that he 
should send me a telegram in case of anything turning up, I hurried 
back home, only to find myself as far as ever from the object of my 
search. After having obtained from my old housekeeper something 
like a description of my wife’s appearance when she last left home, I 
took Dawkins, the superintendent of police, into my confidence, who 
at once set about making a series of private inquiries, which resulted 
in his ascertaining that a lady, closely veiled, and dressed as we knew 
my wife to have been dressed, took a ticket for London, by the 
2.40 train on Monday—by the very train, in fact, by which I 
myself travelled up to town. But beyond that point all our inquiries 
failed utterly. None of the London officials who attended the 2.40 
train on its arrival could recollect any such passenger as we wanted to 
trace ; and whether Trix really went through to London, or got out 
at some station short of that point, was impossible for us to determine. 
Dawkins and I did not leave London till this morning, and we came 
back just as wise as we went. Before leaving, we put the case into 
the hands of the authorities in Scotland Yard; and in to-morrow’s 
Times there will be an appeal to ‘Beatrice R., late Beatrice D.,’ 
requesting that she will communicate with her friends, and explain 
her reasons for leaving home. And now you know as much of the 
matter as I do myself.” 

He ended with a weary sigh, and both Mr. Bruhn and Margaret 
sat in silence for a minute or two, brooding over the strange news 
they had just heard. 

Long and earnest was the consultation of the three that morning. 
It was finally arranged for the present, at least, the matter should . be 
kept a profound secret from every one except Mrs, Sutton ; and that 
Mrs. Randolph’s absence from home should be accounted for to the 
servants and others on the score of a visit to her father at Welling- 
ford. It was just possible that the affair, dark and mysterious 
as it now looked, might work itself out to a happy issue, in which 
case it would be better that the world should never know 
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that Mrs. Randolph had ever had occasion to leave her husband’s 
roof, 

On quitting Brook Lodge, Dr. Randolph went to make some further 
arrangements with the friend who had been attending to his patients 
for the last few days. At present he felt himself utterly unfitted 
for the requirements of his practice, and everything pertaining to it 
must still be left in the hands of another. Having arranged this 
matter to his satisfaction, he went home to try and obtain a few 
hours of the rest he so much needed, for he had scarcely slept at all 
since he knew of Trix’s disappearance. In the afternoon he again 
went to Brook Lodge, and in the evening he went up by mail train to 
London. Nowhere did there seem any rest for him. After a few 
hours in London, he wanted to be back at Helsingham ; and once 
there, and no tidings of his lost wife yet to hand, he longed to be 
back in London, where the last trace of her seemed to have vanished 
amid the innumerable throng of the great city. He had a pre- 
sentiment that she was hidden from him somewhere amid the mighty 
London desert, and he paced the streets hour after hour, by daylight 
and by gaslight, nowhere finding rest for the sole of his foot. But 
day passed after day till a fortnight had come and gone, but neither 
in London, nor in Helsingham, nor in Wellingford, was there the 
slightest clue to the missing Trix. 

At the end of a fortnight, Dr. Randolph went back home, and 
did not leave it again. He resumed his practice, which had begun 
to suffer greatly through his absence, and tried to forget that he had 
ever had a wife. 


The flight of Beatrice from home was a circumstance as entirely 
unexpected by Charlotte Herne as by Hugh Randolph. Charlotte’s 
fine instinct had told her that latterly there had been a jarring chord 
somewhere between the young surgeon and his wife, although Hugh 
himself had failed to discover as much. In her own mind she put 
down this touch of discord to Trix’s discovery of the secret under- 
standing that existed between Hugh and herself, and to the arrival of 
certain letters respecting which no word was said to ‘Trix, while 
Charlotte was made free of their contents from the first. By what 
means ‘Trix had made these discoveries, Charlotte could not opine, 
neither did she greatly care. It was sufficient for her purpose that 
the discoveries had been made, and that Trix was rendered unhappy 
thereby. Charlotte was scheming how to make her still more 
unhappy by a more persistent fingering of the one discordant note of 
her wedded life, when her little spider-like weavings were brought to 
a sudden finish by ‘Trix’s flight, and she had to begin afresh on 
another and a much more elaborate web. Her belief had been the 
same as that of the servants,—that Mrs. Randolph had gone to 
London with her husband, Hugh having changed his mind, and 
asked her to go at the last moment; for which change of purpose 
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Charlotte, in her own mind, called him a fool many times over. She 
was fully acquainted with the business that was taking Hugh to 
London, but all her miserable little schemes would be destroyed if 
Trix were taken into her husband’s confidence and made as wise as 
herself. ‘That Trix had been so taken into her husband’s confidence 
she firmly believed, and she was musing bitterly in her own room 
upon the failure of all her wretched little attempts to breed a fatal 
difference between the two, when Hugh came back alone from 
London, and asked for his wife. 

When Charlotte thoroughly understood that Trix had left home 
without her husband’s cognizance, and when a day and a night had 
gone over without bringing any trace of the fugitive, she laughed and 
wept in the solitude of her own rooms, and clapped her hands, and 
danced wild elfish dances, for very glee at the thought of what had 
come to pass. The scheming of years might not have done as much 
as her hated rival had done for her at one coup. And even if she had 
succeeded in achieving such a result as the separation of husband and 
wife, was is not more than probable that she would have been obliged 
to sacrifice herself in the effort? But as matters now were, her position 
in the house was still impregnable ; she possessed the unlimited con- 
fidence of her cousin Hugh ; and watched no longer by Trix’s coldly 
suspicious eyes—and Charlotte felt that of late they had become very 
suspicious—she was at liberty to plot and plan, unsuspected by any 
one, against the return of that warm-hearted but impulsive young 
person to the home she had chosen to desert. 

That Trix would try to come back, that she would .make an effort 
of some kind to regain the position she had so foolishly forfeited by 
going away, Charlotte did not for one moment doubt. Such being 
the case, the question was, What direction would ‘Trix’s efforts take, 
and what ought Charlotte to do so as to nullify such efforts as far as 
possible? Should Trix go to Wellingford or to Brook Lodge, and 
open negotiations with her husband either through her father or her 
sister, Charlotte’s influence over such negotiations would be very 
limited indeed—so limited, in fact, as to be hardly perceptible. But 
should ‘Trix choose to communicate with her husband by letter, the 
case would be very different. By means of a little management, it 
was quite possible to prevent any such letters from reaching the person 
for whom they were intended. 

Although Charlotte’s eyesight had improved very much of late, it 
was still far from being strong enough to enable her to read either a 
hook or a letter. In order, therefore, to stop any letters that might 
be written by Mrs. Randolph before they could reach the hands 
of Hugh, it became necessary to call in the aid of a second person. 
The only second person upon whose secrecy she could rely was Tib 
Not that Tib was particularly discreet or reticent under ordinary 
circumstances, but Charlotte knew so well how to work upon her 
superstitious fears as to feel confident that the girl would not 
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dare to break a promise made as she intended that it should be 
made. 

“T want you to stop till ten o’clock this evening,” said Charlotte to 
Tib one afternoon. 

“Yes, Miss Charlotte,” answered Tib meekly, and then she pulled 
a horrible face by way of some slight indemnity to herself for the loss 
of her evening. 

Charlotte was very gracious that afternoon, and Tib was in high 
favour. ‘They partook of tea together by the cosy little fire in Char- 
lotte’s room. After that, Tib read aloud for a couple of hours from 
Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ a work which had a strange fascination for 
Charlotte. ‘Then Charlotte sat down to her harp, and played and 
sang one sacred piece after another till Tib’s heart seemed to melt 
within her, and she felt how wicked she must be not to be fonder of 
going to church on Sundays. About nine o’clock Charlotte left the 
room for a quarter of an hour. 

“ Tib, do you love me?” she asked with startling abruptness when 
she came back. 

“Yes, Miss Charlotte, I love you ve-ry, ve-ry much 
Tib. 

“Lying little wretch! I know well that you hate me,” exclaimed 
Charlotte. ‘I know that you talk about me and my business to 
dozens of people ; that you would leave me to-morrow if you thought 
it was in the slightest degree to your interest todoso. Your affection 
for me is worth as much as that, and no more. ‘Therefore, I have 
decided to-night to make you take an oath never to reveal to a living 
soul a certain thing that I want you to do for me. Do you hear ?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Charlotte ; and I’ll take the oath with pleasure.” 

“Will you?” said Charlotte grimly. ‘“ Then follow me.” 

Tib, as in duty bound, followed her mistress up the dark staircase 
into the still darker loft. With this loft the girl was tolerably familiar, 
but all her experience of it had been daylight experience, and it seemed 
a different place after nightfall. The skeleton, too, at the head of 
the stairs was by no means a stranger to her; she had even shaken 
hands with him on two or three occasions, and familiarity in her case 
had not been without its proverbial effect. But Captain Bones by 
night, and Captain Bones by day, were two very different personages ; 
and a cold shiver crept down Miss Tib’s spine as she followed her 
conductress into the loft. 

Charlotte had moved the skeleton and its case a few yards away 
from the staircase, and, taking the shrinking girl by the wrist, she drew 
her close up to the grisly sentinel. 

“The captain offers you his hand. ‘Take it,” she said ; and with 
that she joined the hands of the dead and the living. ‘Tib shivered 
with fright, but said nothing. 

The night outside was very dark, but inside the loft it was thick 
blackness. Not the faintest outline of any person or object was 
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visible ; only the great square disk of skylight was dimly discernible in 
the roof. 

“ Now say as I say, following me word for word,” said Charlotte. 
And with that, she dictated a form of oath which Tib repeated after 
her in a trembling voice. It was an oath that called down upon her 
head, in case she should break it, a whole string of frightful ills. 
“* Now say, ‘I swear it,’” added Charlotte, by way of orthodox finish, 

‘“‘T swear it,” murmured Tib. 

“ Now you may go, little crocodile, and remember to keep your 
oath. Captain Bones wishes you don soir, which in English means a 
good riddance. Go!” 

In one of Charlotte’s drawers lay the envelope of a letter which 
Trix had addressed to her husband before their marriage. At the 
time he received the letter, Charlotte was sitting near him, and his 
exclamation of pleasure told her at once by whom it was written. 
When he opened the letter, he flung the envelope aside in his usual 
careless fashion, and it fell into Charlotte’s lap. What feeling it was 
that induced her to preserve it, she would have been at a loss to 
explain ; but she did preserve it, putting it away in one of her drawers 
among sundry odds and ends that were of little use to any one, and 
it was now brought out to serve a purpose such as she had never 
dreamt of at the time. 

Trix’s writing had a character of its own, and Charlotte knew this. 
It differed in several particulars from the ordinary run of young ladies’ 
caligraphy, and could not readily be mistaken by any one at all 
acquainted with it for the writing of another person. On the morning 
after Tib had been bound to secrecy, she was at Charlotte’s rooms by 
half-past eight o’clock. Charlotte took the envelope out of the drawer 
and bade her examine it carefully. 

“Could you recognise that writing again if you were to see another 
letter addressed by the person who wrote that ?” asked Charlotte. 

“T am positive that I could, Miss Charlotte,” answered the ready 
Tib ; and Charlotte, who knew how quick and observant the girl was 
in many ways, did not doubt her ability to do so. 

The postman’s knock was heard at the usual time, and scarcely had 
he quitted the door before Tib was sent to fetch whatever letters he 
might have left in the box. There were some four or five in all. 
“ Now take these letters,” said Charlotte, “and look carefully over 
them, and tell me whether any of them are directed in the same hand 
as the envelope I showed you ;” and Charlotte laid the envelope again 
before Tib, so that there might be no blunder of memory. 

There was no such letter, Tib declared, on that first morning. 
Charlotte took down to the breakfast-room such letters as there were, 
feeling tolerably satisfied that ‘Tib was too acute to make any mistake 
in the matter. 

Tib waited upon the afternoon post in the same way as she had 
waited upon the morning’s, and day after day the same process was 
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repeated. Sometimes there were no letters, sometimes there was only 
one; but whether they were few or many in number, in no single 
instance was a letter allowed to reach Hugh Randolph till it had 
passed through the hands of Tib and Charlotte. At length one 
morning, about a week after Mrs. Randolph’s departure from home, 
Tib’s sharp eyes picked out a certain letter, on which she pounced 
with a little exclamation of triumph. 

“This one is in the same writing as the envelope,” she said. 

Charlotte’s hands trembled slightly as she took the letter. “ You 
are sure on the point? You are not making any mistake ?” she said. 

“Quite sure, Miss Charlotte. The writing of both is as much 
alike as two peas.” 

“What postmark does the letter bear? ” 

Tib scrutinized the letter. “It has Zoudon stamped on it,” she 
said at last. 

“That will do. Give it to me with the others,” said Charlotte. 
She then took the whole of them, and went down to the breakfast- 
room as usual, but outside the door she smuggled the one special 
letter into her pocket. ‘The remainder she placed on Hugh’s corner 
of the table, ready for him when he should come in to breakfast. 
When the meal was over, and Hugh gone again, she took the letter 
out of her pocket, and stuffed it between the bars of the grate without 
breaking the seal. She did not care to ascertain the contents; she 
was satisfied with the knowledge that she had destroyed the first link 
of communication between the runaway wife and her husband. The 
second link must be watched for as carefully ; perhaps in time the 
chain might be severed entirely. 

Six days later, the second letter was singled out by Tib. This, 
likewise, was kept back by Charlotte, and afterwards burnt. Again 
there seemed to be something worth living for. The dull, blank 
monotony that of late had shut in and compassed her life as with a 
high wall, whose limits she might never hope to overpass, had been 
suddenly broken ; and trodden-down hopes, faded and buried months 
ago, like spring flowers at a touch of sunshine, began to feel the 
warmth of a new life stir withinthem. Hercousin Hugh was married ; 
that was a fact that could by no means be got over. But his wife had 
left him ; and if Charlotte, by any hidden means, could so far widen 
the breach as to hinder Trix from ever coming back, would not she, 
Charlotte, come again, in time, to be as much to him as she had been 
before that white-faced witch stepped in between them and stole her 
cousin’s heart away? Would not the old, familiar intimacy gradually 
grow up between them again as though it had never been broken, 
with herself once more at the head of the household, and no fear of 
any smooth-spoken intruder ever again coming to steal the power out 
of her hands? ‘There was a time, and that not very long ago, when 
all Charlotte’s dearest hopes had centred in the expectation of one 
day becoming Hugh Randolph’s wife. But that delicious dream was 
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over for ever. She could not hope to be anything more to him now 
than a dear sister might have been, and she had so far schooled her 
heart as to believe that contentment, and even a quiet sort of happiness, 
might be found in the enactment of such a character, only—and this 
was imperative—no third person, no schemer of her own sex, must 
come between herself and the brother of her choice. From the 
moment she knew of Hugh’s engagement to Beatrice Davenant, the 
secret thought of Charlotte’s heart had been how best to revenge her- 
self on her successful rival. ‘This was a thought that she had never 
let sleep; that she had nursed continually, turning over one scheme 
after another in the secret chambers of her brain, but leaving it to 
time and opportunity to determine which of them she should finally 
adopt and elaborate to the fulfilment of her dark purpose. But all 
this was changed now. Her rival had voluntarily abandoned her 
position; she had made a fatally false move; and before long, 
Charlotte hoped to have it in her power to cry checkmate and claim 
the game, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir had been dark for more than an hour when the 2.40 train from 
Helsingham reached the London terminus. ‘The carriages had scarcely 
come to a stand before Mrs. Randolph was on the platform, and 
looking for her husband among the crowd. She quickly caught sight 
of him, but she kept sufficiently in the background to prevent any 
recognition on his part, although it is questionable whether he would 
have’ known her, unless he had met her plump in the face, under her 
simple disguise of a dark winsey dress and a thick veil. She saw 
Hugh hail a hansom and jump in, and then she tried to secure a cab 
in order to follow him. But all the cabs were already engaged, and 
one or two of the drivers to whom she made a timid proffer of double 
fare, only shook their heads and said they couldn’t do it. (The proba- 
bility of losing Hugh seemed so imminent, that she hurried towards 
the gate through which the cabs were rolling rapidly one after another, 
determined to risk everything and stop her husband, rather than be 
left alone in that great, desolate station, a hundred miles from any one 
whom she knew. As she was pressing her way through the crowd, 
she felt some one’s hand in her pocket. Instinctively her own hand 
went down, and grasped the intruder by the wrist. But the thief was 
not to be so readily taken. With a sudden wrench, and a push that 
nearly overturned ‘Trix, he broke away from her grasp, and darting 
under the horse’s heads, in a moment was lost to view. It took 
Trix a minute or two to recover herself, and Hugh’s cab had passed 
out of the gates some time before she reached them. 

Trix would not believe that she had missed Hugh till the very last 
cab had left the station. Even then she lingered. In fact, she knew 
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not what to do, nor whither to go. After a time, she ventured a little 
way into the streets, but only to hurry back to the station in a short 
time, as to a harbour of refuge. She was almost an entire stranger to 
London. ‘The bustle and noise of the streets confounded her ; and 
one or two coarse remarks, which her good looks elicited from passers- 
by, frightened her back to the entrance-hall, where lounging porters 
stared at her, or so she imagined, as if they were quite aware that she 
had run away from home. 

When she found herself on the platform again, it was on the depar- 
ture side. A large time-table on the wall attracted her attention. 
Almost mechanically she went up to it, and her eyes wandered through 
the columns of figures till she found out at what hour the next train 
left for Helsingham. ‘There would be one in an hour and a half. 
She would go back home, on that point she was already decided ; and 
if Hugh should discover she had been away, and should question her, 
she would tell him frankly the object of her journey, and how she had 
failed. Would it not, indeed, be better to tell her husband that she 
had been to London, and why she had been there, without waiting to 
be questioned ? Such a step would necessitate a full explanation on 
his side—an explanation of the secret understanding between himself 
and Charlotte Herne, and of the meaning of that strange letter which 
Trix had succeeded in partially deciphering. And should such expla- 
nation not be ample and satisfactory, she told herself, for her heart 
just then was very sore, she would quit his roof at once, and take 
refuge with her father. She wandered disconsolately to and fro on 
the platform, meditating these things. ‘The night was cold and gusty, 
with occasional heavy showers, and the chill atmosphere of the place 
seemed to freeze her very marrow. Now and then she wandered 
into the waiting-room, and warmed herself at the fire for a few minutes ; 
but there was a restlessness upon her that would not let her stay long 
in any one place, and she was soon out again on to the gusty plat- 
form, dimly lighted by a few widely-scattered lamps, and looking, so 
desolate and deserted was it, like a portion of some vast City of the 
Dead. But by-and-by it began to wake into activity. More lamps 
were lighted, passengers came straggling in, guards and porters, began 
to bustle about, and the empty hearse-like carriages were suddenly con- 
verted into cosy little boudoirs by the simple process of lighting them up. 
The Scotch express was preparing itself for a long night on the road. 

The Helsingham train did not start till a quarter of an hour after 
the express. ‘To escape the eager, hurrying crowd, Trix sought the 
comparative seclusion of the waiting-room, and there stood, looking 
through one of the windows with sad incurious eyes. The five 
minutes’ bell had rung, and nearly all the passengers had shaken 
themselves into their places, when Trix’s wandering gaze fastened on 
two people, a man and a woman, who came out of the booking-office, 
crossed the platform, and were shut up together in a first-class com- 
partment of the Scotch express. 
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The man was Hugh Randolph—her husband. But who was the 
woman P 

The very springs of life seemed to wither up in Trix’s soul as she 
gazed. Her breath came back to her with a great gasp, but her face 
still kept the unnatural whiteness that had crept over it the moment 
she caught sight of her husband’s well-known figure. From her 
position at the window, every movement of the only two travellers 
for whom she had eyes was plainly visible to her, while she herself 
ran no risk of being seen. She saw her husband hang up his hat, 
and put on his travelling-cap; she saw him, with every token of 
affectionate care, draw a warm plaid round the shoulders of his com- 
panion, and place his own rug across her knees. Still the woman by 
his side never lifted the veil which hid the whole of her face, except 
a very white and rather pointed chin. She was tall and slender ; 
Trix could not help noticing that much as she crossed the platform ; 
and was certainly not old in years ; while there was about her a touch 
of that nameless indefinable grace which is the product of gentle 
breeding and careful culture. 

A moment later the second bell rang, the engine shrieked, and the 
train began to move slowly out of the station. ‘Trix’s last glance 
at her husband showed him bending forward with a smile on his 
face, listening to some remark of his companion. ‘Then train and 
platform and people all became like a dim blurred picture, swimming 
round before her eyes, and next moment she fell to the ground ina 
dead faint. ; 

Trix had a confused recollection afterwards of waking up as from a 
short sleep, and seeing a number of strange faces bent wonderingly 
over her ; of being placed in a cab, and driven she neither knew nor 
cared whither; but when she thoroughly recovered her senses, she 
found herself lying on a sofa in a strange room, with a motherly- 
looking middle-aged woman seated by her side, and gently chafing 
one of her hands. 

“Where am I? and how did I come here?” asked Trix feebly. 

“You are in my house, dear,” answered the woman kindly. ‘“ And 
here you are welcome to stay till you are quite better. I am a 
widow, and my name is Mrs. Clemson. By profession, I am an 
artificial flower-maker, and I have eighteen young people in my 
employ, every one of them thoroughly respectable. I happened to 
be at the station this evening, seeing some one off by train, when I 
neard that a young lady had fainted in the waiting-room. I went to 
have a peep, wondering whether it was any one that I knew, for I 
know a great many people in London. Well, my dear, I didn’t know 
you the least bit in the world, but neither did I like the faces of one 
or two of the people that were watching you. As you seemed to be 
entirely without friends, what did I do but pretend that you were my 
niece, and have you put into a cab, and brought you home with me. 
You see, I should never have forgiven myself if I had left a pretty 
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young creature like you to take your chance among a lot of strangers 
in a great railway station ; and it’s just as easy for you to communicate 
with your friends from my house as from anywhere else. The 
moment I set eyes on you, I saw that yours was something more than 
an ordinary fainting-fit, or else I should merely have stopped with 
you in the waiting-room till you were better, and able to take care of 
yourself. But in your case there’s something more than that. You 
feel very weak and poorly, now don’t you ?” 

“‘T do, indeed,” answered Trix. “ Very weary and very ill.” 

* Just so,” replied Mrs. Clemson, with a nod of satisfaction at her 
own foresight in the matter. “To tell you the truth, my dear, I’m 
afraid you won’t be better either to-morrow or the day after to- 
morrow ; and I have told you all this rigmarole about yourself to 
save you the trouble of asking questions or bothering your brains as 
to who I am, and how you got here.” 

** You are very, very kind,” said Trix gratefully. 

“Tut, tut, child; don’t talk in that way,” said Mrs. Clemson. 
“ But before another word is said by either of us, you must just 
oblige me by swallowing this drop of beaf-tea, which has been 
warming for you against the time you should come to yourself. Nay, 
you must really take it. If you don’t, I shall think you are getting 
worse, and shall at once send for the doctor.” 

The mention of the word “doctor” brought back all Trix’s troubles 
in a flood over her mind. She turned and hid her face in the sofa 
cushions, and burst into a wild passion of sobs and tears. All Mrs. 
Clemson’s efforts to soothe her were for a long time unavailing, but 
at length her passion died out of itself from thorough exhaustion of 
mind and body. Ultimately she was prevailed upon to take a little 
refreshment, which seemed to revive her in some measure; and as 
she was now quite calm again, and the hour was growing late, 
Mrs. Clemson thought the time had come for her to be be taken into 
‘Trix’s confidence. 

“ And now, dear, what about communicating with your friends ?” 
she said ; “‘for I suppose you live in London.” 

“TI do not live in London, and I have no friends within a 
hundred miles of it,” said Trix sadly. 

“ But you are married,” said Mrs. Clemson, glancing at the ring on 
Trix’s finger. 

“T am married, but I have no husband.” 

“Not a widow? ” said Mrs. Clemson, with an added pathos in her 
voice, 

“ No, not a widow,” answered Trix. Then she hesitated a moment. 
Then she took Mrs. Clemson’s hand and went on. ‘“ You have been 
so very kind to me in my trouble,” she said, “that it is only right 
that you should know how that trouble has arisen.” ‘Then, without 
mentioning her name, or where she came from, she went on to tell 
her hostess in what way her suspicions had been aroused ; how she 
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had followed her husband to London, and had lost him in the 
confusion at the station ; how, while looking through the window of 
the waiting-room, she had seen him come back to the station in the 
company of some woman whom she did not know, and how the two 
had gone off together by the Scotch express. ‘: 

“A story that has been told a thousand times before,” said Mrs. 
Clemson, when Trix had done. “And yet I hardly know how to 
advise you. One thing is very evident,—that you will have to stay 
here all night, and you are thoroughly welcome to do so. You can 
have Eve Warriner’s bed. Eve is out of town, and won’t be back for 
two or three days. It will be time enough in the morning to talk 
over your affairs, and decide what will be the best thing for you to 
do. And now you had better get off to bed without further delay.” 

From that bed Beatrice Randolph did not rise for a fortnight. 
Mrs. Clemson, when she found her young guest getting so rapidly 
worse, sent at once for a doctor; but all the doctors in the world 
could not have stopped the illness that was upon her from running its 
course, and for several days Trix lay on the borders of the shadowy 
land that divides life from death. During a great part of the time 
she was light-headed, or else so prostrated by sickness as to be unable 
to think at all. But in all her mental wanderings she never once 
alluded to her husband or her wedded life. Nearly always she was 
back at school in France, anxious about her lessons, or chattering 
French to her playmates. Once or twice she and Margaret were out 
walking in the lanes, gathering flowers, and sometimes her father was 
an actor in her imaginary dramas, but her husband never. Mrs. 
Clemson, during one of her guest’s sane moments, gathered from her 
the fact that she had both a father and a married sister, and wanted 
to write on ‘Trix’s behalf to one or both of them. But Trix only said, 
“T shall be better in a day or two, and then I will write to them 
myself.” But the illness proved more tedious than she expected, and 
not till she had been fifteen days under Mrs. Clemson’s roof was she 
sufficiently recovered to be able to sit up and use her pen. 

But before this came about, the Eve Warriner spoken of by 
Mrs. Clemson on the night of Trix’s arrival, had returned home. It 
was on the fourth day of Trix’s illness that Mrs. Clemson took Eve 
into the sick girl’s room, saying as she did so, “ Here’s another friend 
come to see you, dear; and one that wili not run away again in a 
hurry. This is Eve Warriner—Mrs. Warriner,—about whom I have 
spoken to you I don’t know how many times. She will take turn 
and turn about with me in nursing you; and surely between us we 
shall soon have you well again. Eve is one of the right sort, my 
dear, and you may trust her as you have trusted me.” So saying, 
Mrs. Clemson left the two younger women together. 

Eve Warriner was tall and thin, and very fair, with light flaxen hair 
and blue eyes. Hers was the face of a woman who had seen much 
trouble, and could never quite forget it. ‘There were lines of care 
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about the eyes and of sadness about the mouth, but in the melancholy 
of her face lay one of its greatest charms. She could put on a soft 
and seductive manner when she chose that made her seem very 
winning, and it was in one of her most winning moods that she now 
came forward, and taking Trix’s proffered hand tenderly between her 
own soft palms she stooped and kissed her on the forehead, and then 
sat down beside her. In the matter of likes and dislikes Trix had 
always been greatly led by impulse, and in the present case all her 
impulses told her that her new friend was one whom she should soon 
learn to like greatly. Mrs. Warriner was so superior to her surround- 
ings, and had so evidently been bred a gentlewoman, that before they 
had been a quarter of an hour together, ‘Trix could not help wondering 
to herself how it happened that such a one as she should have to win 
her bread by the manufacture of artificial flowers. 

“Mrs. Clemson has told me all about your illness,” said Mrs. 
Warriner, “and you must believe me when I say that I am truly sorry 
to find that she has spoken no more than the truth as regards your 
condition. Mrs. Clemson is a good nurse; I am but an indifferent 
one ; but you may be quite sure that we will both do our best for you.” 

And they both did their best, waiting upon and nursing poor Trix 
with a kindness that never seemed to weary nor grow impatient. Trix 
would sometimes try to murmur her thanks, or ask what she had done 
to be treated with such true Christian charity. But that was a subject 
on which neither of them would hear a word, telling her that they 
would listen to what she might have to say when she should be quite 
recovered, but not a day before. ‘Trix’s purse had a few sovereigns 
in it; besides which, she had her watch and a valuable keeper-ring, 
but not one farthing would Mrs. Clemson accept from her so long as 
she lay ill in bed. 

“There is no knowing, my dear, what use you may find for your 
money when you get well again,” she said. ‘ We must first talk over 
your plans and prospects, and consider what you intendto do. After- 
wards—well—we may, perhaps, think about it. Meanwhile, don’t let 
it bother you,—not the least bit in the world.” 

It was needful that Trix should give some name to her hostess, and 
accordingly she called herself “ Mrs. Davenant,” but said nothing as 
to the particular town from which she came. She had made up her 
mind to reveal everything so soon as she should be well enough to 
talk over her troubles, but just now she shrank, as only an invalid can 
shrink, from baring her wound to the eyes of any one. ‘That she did 
not at once communicate by telegraph either with her father or her 
sister, as she might so easily have done, shows that she was wounded 
as deeply in her pride as she was in her love. She knew how greatly 
both Mr. Davenant and Margaret would be pained by her unaccount- 
able absence, yet still she allowed day after day to go by without 
letting them know where she was. She was so sorely stricken, that 
for a while she did not care to have even those loved ones by her. 
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As she then was, it seemed to her better to be among strangers, to 
whom the details of her wretched story were unknown. 

But with returning health came a yearning desire to see her sister, 
combined perhaps- with a wish, unacknowledged to herself, to have 
some tidings of her husband. So, as soon as she was strong enough 
to hold a pen, she sat up in bed and scrawled a few lines to Margaret, 
telling her where she was and asking her to come to her as quickly as 
possible. By the same post she wrote to her husband as under :— 


“When you got back from your journey to London, and found that 
your wife had left the shelter of your roof, you were doubtless at no 
loss to comprehend her reasons for so doing. Your clandestine corres- 
pondence was no secret to her—had been no secret—for weeks before 
that time. She followed you to London, and there saw with her own 
eyes what doubtless she would never have heard from your lips. She 
cares to know neither who the women was whom she saw you with in 
the train nor whither you were going. It is sufficient for her to know 
that you and she can never again be the same to each other that you 
once were: where confidence is not, affection cannot long have place. 

“The writer has been very ill, or she would have communicated 
with you before now. She omits to send you her address, because 
she prefers that anything you may have to say should be said through 
her sister, Mrs. Bruhn, to whom she writes by this post. 

c B. 7? 


Trix had casually learnt that one of Mrs. Clemson’s two servants 
was unable either to read or write, and she picked out: this girl to post 
her letters, being desirous that neither Mrs. Clemson nor Eve Warriner 
should learn as yet the name of the man by whom, as she conceived, 
she had been so cruelly wronged. By-and-by she would tell them 
everything, but at present her heart was very, very sore, and she would 
keep her secret for a little while longer. 

So, when her letters were ready,—Mrs. Clemson being out shopping 
and Mrs. Warriner busy in the workroom,—Trix sent for the girl, and, 
by the bribe of a shilling, induced her to take them to the post-office 
without delay. The girl came back in a quarter of an hour, and told 
Mrs. Randolph that she had duly posted both the letters. As it 
happened, the letter addressed to Mrs. Bruhn never reached her. 

“ither the girl had dropped it on her way to the post-office, and had 
been afraid to acknowledge the fact, or else it had been lost in transit ; 
in any case, it was never received by Margaret. 

Hugh Randolph’s letter, as we have already seen, was intercepted 
by Charlotte Herne, and afterwards destroyed ; but even if it had come 
to hand, Trix’s whereabouts would still have been a mystery, as only 
in the letter to Mrs. Bruhn was her address given, and that being lost, 
father, husband, and sister would still have been as far divided from 
her as before. 

(Zo be continued.) 














ANOTHER TED. 
By Evetyn C. FARRINGTON. 


I. 


“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


"|" is the voice of an angel!” exclaimed Ted Seagrave, after 
listening in rapt silence to the above words, sung in such sweet 
tones, such passionate feeling, as to justify his exclamation. 

Ted was my husband’s cousin, and had come to spend a few weeks 
with us this summer. He proved a gay element in our usually quiet 
household ; very good-natured and open-hearted, if a trifle hasty 
and thoughtless, and we both agreed that we should miss him very 
much when the term of his visit expired. 

We were seated, Ted and I, upon a comfortable bench, outside 
the drawing-room window of my husband’s old-fashioned country 
mansion, a place that had been in his family for nearly three hundred 
years. ‘The said window was open, and through it floated out, in full 
sweet strains, this well-known air. ‘Ted had not exaggerated the 
beauty of the voice. 

“Who is the singer?” he inquired with deep interest, as once 
more Tennyson’s beautiful words swelled forth upon the summer air, 
rising and falling with such exquisite feeling that I felt tears suffuse 
my own eyes. 

“It is Olive Orbert,” I replied; “a great friend of mine. You, 
Ted, who are here so seldom, have never met her ; she has a voice in 
a thousand.” 

Olive was spending the afternoon with me, having, only the day 
before, returned from a visit to some distant friends. 

“T have been suffering from a bad headache, and nothing soothes 
it like Olive’s voice,” I added, “so she proposed that I should sit 
here, and she would sing to me.” 

Again the words fell upon the air— 

“ Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love— 


Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
Oh, death in life, the days that are no more!” 


The lovely voice trembled a little as it reached the last two lines, 
and the concluding words were full of a “ divine despair.” 
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I knew what an impression Olive’s song had made upon Ted, by 
the earnest ring in his tones, as he remarked : 

“‘ Any one who can sing like that must be good and beautiful 

I smiled. ‘Ted was given to sentimentality, but I had small fears 
upon his account where Olive was concerned, for I thought I knew 
him well enough to feel assured she would not be at all the sort of 
woman likely to add another name to his lengthy list of love affairs. 

“T have known many a plain woman with a good voice, and wie 
versd, Is it absolutely essential that beauty of voice and personal 
beauty should go together?” I remarked, with some secret amuse- 
ment. 

“Do you mean that Miss Orbert is plain?” said Ted. “ But if 
not beautiful, to sing with such feeling she must possess a noble 
heart and a beautiful soul.” 

“Yes,” I answered gravely, “there I grant you. Olive Olbert is 
one of the noblest women I ever met.” 

“‘T was sure of it!” he exclaimed. ‘“ That’s girl’s voice- 

“T am not sure that you will think her quite a gir/, Ted,” I 
interrupted. I was then thirty-seven, he twenty-five—men and 
women do not always agree upon the question of youth at these 
different ages. 

“She cannot, surely, be so old as I am?” he said. 

“Olive Orbert is twenty-seven, and she looks older. But hush! 
here she comes !” 

I wondered, as I introduced them, what impression she would 
make upon Ted, who had watched her approach with mingled interest 
and curiosity. I thought that he looked a little disappointed, and, 
although it would be hard to give a reason, I felt vexed that it should 
be so. A tall woman was Olive, possessing a slight graceful figure, 
an erect carriage, inclined, as I sometimes told her, to a little 
haughtiness. 

Her hair was golden, crowning a well-shaped head with innumer- 
able waves ; her eyes were large and dark, and this it was which 
partly redeemed her face from plainness, for they were extremely 
beautiful ; otherwise her features were not perfect, and her complexion 
was very pale. 

“JT hope your headache is better, Emily,” she said, taking the 
wicker chair which Ted placed for her, with a quiet “Thank you.” 

“Very much better. Your music has had its usual effect,” I 
replied. 

“We have more than enjoyed your song, Miss Orbert,” remarked 
Ted. “TI returned just in time to hear it. It is long since I had 
the pleasure of listening to a really good voice!” 

He spoke so earnestly that she looked at him with a quiet smile, 
partly of pleasure, but more of amusement. “I am glad you liked 
it,” she replied, simply. 

Presently my husband joined us, and we four spent a very pleasant 
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evening. Ted wore his liveliest air, and Olive smiled that quiet 
smile of hers oftener than I had seen her for a long while. But 
Ted’s manner towards my friend was totally different from that he 
assumed in the presence of other girls. His usual witty remarks and 
quick repartee were addressed to Rupert or myself; when Olive 
spoke he turned to her with an attentive, almost deferential air, quite 
foreign to this gay, careless young man. I could not understand the 
change, unless it was that he did not yet feel sufficiently at ease with 
Olive to chat with her as he chatted with others. 

What a contrast they made, these two! ‘Ted’s bright youthful 
face, his ready smile, and mischievous blue eyes. Olive’s sweet 
expression, sad dark eyes, and dignified air. 

“ She looks upon him as an amusing boy!” I thought when, a few 
days later, I watched them strolling across our lawn together. He 
was talking in his usual animated way, and she was listening, some- 
times gravely, sometimes smiling. ‘They had been much together 
since that first meeting. 

“T cannot understand how it is he seems so fond of talking to a 
quiet woman such as Olive!” I mentally ejaculated. “Nor how, 
too, she takes such evident interest in listening to him ?” 

‘What are you thinking of, Emily?” inquired my husband, who 
entered the room at this moment. His eyes followed the direction 
of my own. 

“Tm afraid Ted is a sad flirt!” he cried. 

“ Not in connection with Olive, Rupert. Whatever Ted might do, 
Olive would never flirt !” 

“You don’t surely think they are smitten with each other?” cried 
my husband, opening his eyes very wide. 

“No,” I replied; “the idea is absurd! Olive is two years his 
senior. Besides, it is impossible she should ever forget Edward 
Maitland.” 

My husband interrupted me with a shrug of his shoulders. “She 
is just the calm quiet check he requires through life,” he said. ‘ Nine 
times out of ten, men fall in love with a woman exactly opposite to 
themselves, both in character and appearance.” 

“They are good friends these two, and I am very glad to see it,” 
I replied ; “but as to anything further , 

And I, so well acquainted with the story in Olive’s past life, smiled 
with provoking superiority. 

* * 





* * * 


“Emily,” remarked Olive one afternoon, as she raised those sweet 
grave eyes to my face, “I like Mr. Seagrave ; he is so natural and 
unaffected, and there is so much in him. He reminds me of my 
Ted. And is it not strange that he should be called Ted also?” 
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II. 


OLIvE and I had been school-fellows. I was the eldest and she the 
youngest of Miss Rignold’s pupils, there being ten years between us. 
From the first I took a fancy to the little dark-eyed girl, and we 
had remained the firmest of friends. Now an orphan, Olive resided 
but a short distance from our house, with her great-aunt, an invalid, 
to whom she devoted herself with the most unremitting care and 
attention. 

Olive’s nature was particularly unselfish and sympathetic. There 
had been a history, almost a tragedy, in her past and seemingly un- 
eventful life. At nineteen she had been proud, high-spirited, filled 
with a determination to charm and captivate all who crossed her path. 
She was a great flirt, and had many admirers ; but, after leading them 
on until they had so far committed themselves as to make her an 
offer of hand and heart, she scorned them all. One, however, Ted 
Maitland, had taken her own capricious fancy, although not even to 
herself, at first, would she confess that she loved him ; much less, in 
answer to his earnest declaration of affection, would she admit the 
true state of her feelings to the man who would have died to save her 
a moment’s unhappiness. She rejected him as cavalierly as she had 
rejected others, but only in the hope that he would pursue his suit. 
He never did so, and, when too late, she awoke, as from a dream, to 
find that she had made a life’s mistake. From that day the girl’s 
proud, overbearing spirit was subdued. With Ted Maitland’s 
departure, the Olive of old passed away also; but those noble 
qualities, which a mask of pride and ambition had hitherto concealed, 
were brought to light, and so good had come out of her suffering. 
But she could not be otherwise than sad when she lived upon a 
memory fraught with bitterness and remorse. Even after seven years 
she was sometimes filled with a wild regret for the sound of a voice 
once so familiar to her ears, for the warm clasp of a hand she had 
missed so long—a voice and a clasp that she would never hear or 
feel again as long as life should last. 

Often when we were together I would notice the far-away look 
steal into her dark eyes, the melancholy deepen upon her pale face, 
and I knew that, in imagination, she was standing beside the grave 
of one of whom the memory was at times almost more than she could 
bear. No wonder if her eyes grew dim, and her voice trembled as 
she sang that song, and to her remembrance recalled the “ days that 
are no more ;” days when she loved and was beloved. 

“It seems so sad, Olive, that you should dedicate yourself to a 
memory,” I one day ventured to remark. ‘That you should remain 
single when it is within your power to brighten P 

“Oh, hush !” she exclaimed, with an expression of absolute pain. 
“Tt is not within my power to brighten the life of any one save poor 
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Aunt Alice. I have no heart to bestow ; it was buried years ago in 
his grave. But I am content now, for I feel”—and her gaze wandered 
in the direction of the star-lit sky—“ that we shall meet again.” 
After this I said no more upon the subject ; maybe there was more 
in those lines of which she was so fond than I imagined— 
“Oh, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


III. 


In spite of the incredulity with which I had received Rupert’s 
remarks, I should have been blind had I not noticed how much 
brighter and happier Olive had appeared of late. ‘Ted possessed, 
and did not fail to exercise, the power to divert and amuse her, as no 
other man had done. It was evident that she had no longer the 
leisure, or the desire to dwell only upon the sad past. But if, indeed, 
Olive was unconsciously losing her heart to another Ted, would not 
an awakening as to the true state of her feelings, be considered as 
infidelity to the dead, and so prove a rude shock to her? And with 
no happy result, for it was scarcely likely that a young man of Ted 
Seagrave’s disposition would find in this grave woman of seven-and- 
twenty a congenial companion for life. Olive’s aunt took a great 
fancy to him, and he was constantly at her house. ‘The invalid 
seemed never so well, or so cheerful, as during his frequent visits, 
generally laden with a basket of my roses or a new book to beguile 
away the tedious hours of illness and pain. I wondered how it 
would all end. 

Lost in a day dream composed of the above materials, I felt two 
soft hands upon my shoulders, and looking up, met the gentle gaze 
of Olive’s expressive dark eyes. 

She looked almost pretty to-night, for a bright colour shone in her 
cheek, while her smile was sweet and happy. 

“How charming you look, Olive!” I exclaimed. “What a 
pity ” then paused upon second thoughts. 

“ Flatterer!” said Olive, laughing. ‘ But what is a pity?” 

For a moment I was silent. ‘ Where is Ted?” I inquired at 
length. 

“ With Mr. Lawrence. We have been rowing upon the lake, and I 
have brought you the loveliest bunch of water-lilies ; you ought to 
value them, for we nearly capsized the whole concern to get them for 
you! Look at this lovely bud!” 

Olive walked to the window and stood pensively silent for a few 
moments. 

“Do you know,” she remarked in a low voice, “this day is the 
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anniversary of poor Ted’s death?” She had turned her back towards 
me, and I could not see her face, but it was too evident that in 
thoughts of the dead she had forgotten the living. 

I joined her at the window, and slipping my arm through hers, 
glanced up in her grave face. 

“ How I wish you could forget the past, Olive!” I remarked, with 
a sigh. ‘It is wrong to dwell so much upon it.” 

“You would have me forget the best man that ever lived!” she 
replied, drawing away from me, whilst a troubled expression crept into 
her eyes. “It can never be.” 

“Tt can and ought to be,” I returned warmly. “You can never be 
really happy until you have cast into oblivion all that happened seven 
years ago. I would say, ‘Remember him, not as one whom you wil- 
fully wronged, but as one who is far happier now than you could ever 
have made him ?’” 

“ A lifetime of remorse would not atone!” she murmured, and, in 
the gathering dusk, I thought I saw a tear steal down her pale face. 
Poor Ted Seagrave! If, indeed, he loved her, there existed but 
small hope of his gaining her affection ; yet, I still consoled myself 
with the idea of its being but a passing fancy upon his part. 

* a * * % 

Ted’s visit, which had lengthened into five weeks’ duration, now 
drew towards a close—only three days more and he would be gone. 
Olive’s aunt had suddenly been taken worse, and I saw nothing of 
my friend for a week. ‘Ted called every day to inquire for the 
invalid, and generally received an account of her progress from 
Olive’s own lips. ‘Ted had grown thoughtful of late ; I even found 
him absent-minded and preoccupied upon more than one occasion. 
He was, however, very far from unhappy ; of this I felt certain. 

“With Ted’s income and Ted’s good nature, your friend Olive 
would be a lucky woman, my dear!” remarked Rupert ; “ but as to 
Ted, I cannot see where 47s good fortune would be. A penniless girl 
with a gloomy face, and a heart buried in the grave of another man !” 

Rupert shrugged his shoulders, and I made some _ indignant 
rejoinder in Olive’s defence. Rupert never shared my enthusiasm for 
Miss Orbert. 

Two days before Ted’s departure Olive came to spend an hour 
with me. Her aunt was better, and gladly spared her, for she needed 
a little fresh air. It was a beautiful evening ; we strolled about the 
garden, where of course Ted joined us. Olive took off her hat, and 
swung it gently to and fro. She was paler than usual; to my fancy, 
her eyes looked larger.and darker ; she scarcely spoke, and ‘Ted, the 
voluble, was equally silent. 

“You and Emily must come for a row, Miss Orbert,” he said at 
length, turning to her. ‘Do you see those strange shadows cast by 
the trees upon the water? How weird and beautiful everything looks 
by moonlight ! ” 
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Wishing to draw Olive out for a row, Master Ted tried a subject 
which at any other time would most probably have made her 
eloquent. But to-night she only shook her head, remarking that she 
must return to her aunt. A dreamy expression crept into her eyes, 
as they wandered over the smooth surface of the dark waters, and I 
wondered whether she was thinking of the other Ted in his African 
grave, upon which the same moon, now beaming down upon her, also 
shed its silvery rays. I thought, too, how sweet was her expression, 
how really beautiful she looked to-night. 

Perhaps ‘Ted thought likewise, for his glance when he looked at her 
was full of unmistakable love and admiration. 

“Let us go in,” I said, somewhat wearily ; and we turned back 
towards the house. I noticed that, when Ted spoke, she dare not 
trust herself to look at him; she answered, but her eyes refused to 
return his gaze. How seldom these little matters connected with the 
heart escape a woman’s observation ! 

I insisted that Olive should borrow one of my shawls, for the air 
was chilly, and she already suffered from a slight cold. She ran 
lightly upstairs to fetch it. ‘Ted and I were standing in the hall ; his 
eyes followed her receding figure until it disappeared from view; then 
he turned and looked at me with a smile, and his voice shook a little 
as he said : 

“ My wife, Emily, if she will consent to become such.” 

“ Oh, Ted,” I exclaimed, with real feeling, “are you very sure it is 
for your happiness and for hers? Is it possible that you are suited 
to each other >—that you ‘ 

“Hush,” he said, “she is returning! I love her with my whole 
heart and soul. From the first moment I beheld her, I loved her. 
Olive Orbert is my ‘fate’!” 

I said no more. ‘Ted was to be her escort home; she paused 
upon the door-step and raised her eyes to the stars. “Iwas only for 
a moment, but in those dark orbs I thought I read a prayer, a wild 
entreaty, so deep, so earnest, so despairing, it startled me; and I 
wondered vaguely, as I closed the door upon them, and returned to 
the drawing-room, whether it was a supplication for strength to remain 
true and steadfast to conscience. 





IV. 


Hours passed, and Ted did not return. Determined to wait up no 
longer, and wondering what could possibly detain him so long, I was 
just about to leave the drawing-room, when I heard the front door 
gently open, and he came in. ‘To my surprise, my gentleman walked 
straight upstairs, never even pausing to say good-night. 

“Olive has refused him,”#-mentally concluded. Ted proved very 
gloomy next morning; he scarcely ate anything, and talked less, 
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looking, in fact, a very disconsolate lover. A little later he made 
known his determination to leave us that day instead of the next, as 
had been arranged. Rupert would have pressed him to alter this 
sudden resolve “or give some reasonable explanation, but, meeting a 
significant glance from me, he said no more upon the subject. Pre- 
sently Rupert left the room, and Ted, walking over to the window, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, staring out, an object of gloom and 
despair. “ Well, it’s all up for me, Cousin Emily!” he remarked, 
with an effort. 

“T feared it would end so,” I replied, more sorry for him than I 
cared to express. ‘Olive will never marry. Did she tell you about 
—the other Ted ?” 

“Ves; she told me everything ; but I could not see why she should 
live a single life because that other fellow died! What she said of 
him was pretty strong. ‘To judge by her remarks, he must have been 
a sort of angel !” 

“He was no better than his fellows—good-hearted enough, cer- 
tainly ; but so are you, and quite as worthy her love. She was very 
wayward in those days, and sometimes, I thought, scarcely knew her 
own mind; but I believe she really loved this man. His death was 
a terrible shock to her, for undoubtedly she had not treated him well. 
She led him on until he believed she would accept him. Eventually 
she meant to do so, but, when he asked her why she refused him, she 
gave as a reason some foolish and unfounded report which, through 
a rival, had become circulated against his character. ‘They parted 
with bitter words ; he sailed with his regiment for- Africa, and she saw 
him no more. Some months later he died of a prevalent fever. She 
now lives upon a memory, to which she has resolved upon remaining 
‘true until death.’ ” 

“She has determined to make two fellows miserable instead of 
one!” remarked Ted bitterly. “ What could it matter to that poor 
chap in his foreign grave whether she became my wife or not? I 
shall never love another woman as I love Olive, Cousin Emily! ‘The 
first sound of her voice, the first sight of her face, seemed to open a 
new prospect in my life. I could not even talk to her as I do to 
other girls ; I could not feel that the same little speeches I made to 
them would do for her! She seems a being higher, nobler than any 
other I have ever met. I knew from the very first moment I ever 
saw her that she was the one woman in the world for me !” 

“ And I fancied that she cared for you a little,” I replied. “ She 
has seemed so happy lately.” 

“Oh, she told me that she liked me very much, and wished always 
to remain my friend!” remarked Ted, with renewed bitterness. “ But 
begged I would never again mention the possibility of any other 
relationship between us. It is a very bitter disappointment to me, 
and it will wreck my life !” 

So Ted left us, and we saw no more of our favourite for some time, 
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Olive’s aunt became rapidly worse, and my friend’s visits grew few and 
far between, until the poor old lady died. Miss Orbert had been 
Olive’s nearest surviving relative. Poor Olive! She looked thinner, 
paler, older. Was it only the nursing, the anxiety, the grief of her 
aunt’s illness and death which wrought this change in her? Or did 
she regret—but no, that was surely impossible ! 


V. 


THE small but pretty villa in which old Miss Orbert had passed 
the last few years of her life, together with the limited income upon 
which she had lived, were bequeathed to her niece Olive, and here 
my friend intended to remain. 

“T shall collect a regiment of cats and dogs, to say nothing of a 
parrot and canary-bird, upon whom to lavish my attentions !” remarked 
Olive, with a faint smile, one day when I was spending the afternoon 
with her. ‘ You must pass an hour or so with the old maid as often 
as you can, Emily, or she may become melancholy and misanthropic. 
I am quite alone in the world.” 

The words, so gently spoken, and the tone so full of quiet resig- 
nation, touched me deeply. I approached and took her hand. 

“Qh, Olive! would that you could return poor Ted’s attachment ! 
Now that you are alone in the world, will you still allow sad thoughts 
and vain regrets to stand between yourself and a true-hearted, honest 
affection?” I paused, struck by the expression of anguish which 
passed over her pale features. 

“Emily, you call yourself my friend, and seek to tempt me thus! 
Have I not prayed that you would never mention the past to me 
again? For, oh, I am most miserable!” 

She fell upon her knees and buried her face in the cushions of the 
sofa, while I, pained and astonished, sought to soothe the storm of 
agony which shook her slender frame. What had I done, what had 
I said, to cause this burst of grief? For which Ted was she now 
weeping—the living or the dead? I begged her forgiveness, and 
promised never again to refer to the subject. At length she rose, 
and, seating herself beside me on the sofa, remarked that she had 
nothing to forgive, still averted her eye, and, resting her cheek upon 
the sofa, asked my pardon for giving way so foolishly. ‘ But there 
are moments, Emily, when, like Mariana, ‘I am aweary, weary. I 
would that I were dead!’ Yet I know it is wrong, and I put it from 
me as much as possible.” 

She seemed so faint and overcome that I ran up to her dressing- 
room for a bottle of smelling-salts I knew she always kept there. 
Something seemed to tell me that Olive loved Edward Seabright, and 
was deliberately consigning herself to misery from an over-scrupulous 
conscience. 
VOL, LIV. 
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Upon turning to leave the room, my sleeve caught the corner of a 
small desk which stood upon a table close by, and, before I could 
prevent it, the desk fell to the ground. Out rolled most of the 
articles it contained, and I stooped to pick them up, when—what was 
this ? 

Ah, Olive, my friend, your secret was one no longer to me! A 
small packet fell open in my hand, containing the one little note 
which, upon some pretext or other, our cousin had written her, in the 
early days of their acquaintance—the faded bud of a water-lily he had 
plucked for her when they rowed together upon the smooth waters of 
the lake. The stem of the flower was tied with a knot of blue 
ribbon as carefully as any school-girl would preserve her first love- 
token, So romance was not dead in Olive Orbert’s heart—and she 
knew it! 

Replacing the precious packet within the box, I returned to the 
drawing-room. Olive had now quite regained her composure, but she 
little guessed that the secret she believed so safe in her own keeping 
had now passed into mine. 

% * * * * * 

It so happened, about this time, that Olive received a long letter 
from an old friend, whom, for some years, she had lost sight of. 
This lady, now a widow, hinted that, as it seemed they were both 
almost alone in the world, it would be a pleasant arrangement if they 
were to join incomes and live together. 

“She was a pretty amiable girl fifteen years ago,” remarked Olive, 
when she had shown me the letter, and she seemed pleased with the 
idea. Mrs. Challinor arrived, and proved all that she had been in 
girlhood She was exactly the kind of companion Olive required ; 
good-hearted, if a little frivolous, and always cheerful. Yet she had 
known much sorrow and anxiety, for, young as she was, she had been 
already twice a widow. She had nursed her first husband through a 
painful illness; he died; and one short year following her second 
marriage, Hugh Challinor was thrown from his horse while out 
hunting, and was killed on the spot. 

Olive felt her own melancholy rebuked by this bright example, and, 
making an effort to rouse herself, regained much of her old cheer- 
fulness. 

“T waited five years before I married again,” remarked Mrs. 
Challinor, in speaking of her past life to us. 

Something in the expression of Olive’s dark eyes seemed to say, 
** How could you, even after five years, forget your first love ?” 

“‘T was happier in my second marriage,” continued Mrs. Challinor. 
“Mr. Challinor suited me better. He had the kindest heart, and 
was full of life and merriment. Oh, I lost much when I lost him!” 
said his little widow, as for a moment her bright eyes became moist ; 
the next she smiled again as she went on with her reminiscences. 

“My first husband,” she continued, “ was a remarkably handsome 
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man, but I think I married him more from pity than any other 
sentiment, although, afterwards, I learned to care for him as he 
deserved. We met out in Africa, where I had gone with my brother. 
Edward fell in love with me at first sight, although before leaving 
England I believe he had had some unfortunate love affair with a 
girl who behaved badly to him. He died of fever, and in nursing 
him I narrowly escaped death myself. When my brother returned to 
England I accompanied him, leaving poor Edward in his foreign 
grave.” 

Olive’s dark eyes are bent with a sort of wondering interest upon 
the almost childish face of the young widow. Rose Challinor, with 
all her flitting smiles and tears, could not lay claim to the wealth of 
deep, true, noble feeling possessed, all unconsciously, by my friend. 
But perhaps it is as well that women are not all alike. 

“ How strange it is,” remarked Olive, “that until you told me 
yesterday, I had no idea you were ever married before !” 

“ Not so very strange,” returned Mrs. Challinor, “for I don’t often 
talk of the past; and during the whole of my stay in Africa, and 
until I was Mrs. Challinor, we did not correspond.” 

“You have never told us your first husband’s name, Rose!” said 
Olive presently. 

“ Edward Maitland ; or, as his brother officers used to call him, 
Ted Maitland,” she replied. 


VI. 


TEep MaiTLANnp! the words rang in my ears. I can almost hear the 
widow’s unconscious tones, now, as I write. And Olive sat, with her 
eyes fixed upon Rose Carey’s face, her lips parted, her face pale as 
death. Mrs. Challinor stooped, and taking up the poker, smoothed 
a refractory lump of coal into submission. ‘Then she turned to me. 

“He was the youngest son of old Sir Richard Maitland,” she 
continued, innocent of the emotion her simple words had aroused. 
Her last remark confirmed my more than suspicion. 

“We knew something of the family before Captain Maitland left 
England,” I remarked. 

“Indeed? but it is likely; they had many friends, and were 
influential people. Did you know the girl who jilted Edward? I 
should much like to see her. Idle curiosity, perhaps, but pardonable 
under the circumstances. Sir Richard was a stern father.” 

So rattled on the woman who had supplanted, if indeed she ever 
did so, Olive Orbert in Ted Maitland’s heart; and amidst her 
unceasing prattle, Olive made her escape unobserved. Strange that 
they should thus come into contact, the girl he had loved and parted 
with in anger, and the girl he had married hoping she would heal the 
wound in his heart. 
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When next alone with my friend. I found she was not quite the 
same. ‘There was a flash in her eye suggestive of bitterness and 
defiance ; but it vanished when I spoke to her, and leaning her head 
upon my shoulder, she said she was glad he had been happy ; yet 
there was something like humiliation in her look and voice. 

A shock undoubtedly it was to her, but not so painful as it might 
have been, had she loved him as she did before meeting Edward 
Seagrave. As it was, she had learned to love the latter with all the 
strength of her noble heart, even against her will. For nine years, as 
it proved, she had been living up to a delusion, had been constant to 
the memory of one who had gone out to Africa only to forget her, 
and to find consolation in another’s love. Another woman had 
received ,his caresses, had borne his name, had made his brief life 
happy, had soothed his dying moments. Yes, it was humiliating, but 
it also brought its consolation. Poor Edward Maitland had not died 
of a broken heart ; Olive had not been the ruin of his life. Was she 
not now free to accept the love of another ? 

A change in Olive was perceptible from that day. The old smile 
returned to her lip, the light to her beautiful eyes. Hope, which had 
been dead in her, now revived. I felt that the future might be left 
to itself. 

* ** * * * * 

A year passed on. Olive and I were alone in my pretty drawing- 
room. She was spending the evening with me, for Rupert had gone 
up to town on business, and I never cared to be quite alone at 
night, although expecting his return every momertt. It was a cold 
evening in November, but the fire, piled high, sent forth a glow of 
comfortable heat. 

I thought, as I viewed Olive, in her gown of some rich crimson 
material, with her mass of dark hair and large liquid eyes, how hand- 
some my friend had grown of late. Olive was again living alone. 
Mrs. Challinor had taken captive a Scotch baronet, who spent all his 
time in the Highlands, excepting three months of the season in town, 
when their house was the gayest of the gay, and pretty Lady Mac- 
kenzie’s box at the Opera was always crowded with the cream of society 
between the acts. 

My husband’s step in the hall disturbed my reverie, and Olive 
looked up with a smile as I hastened to meet him with as much 
pleasure as I used to meet him in the first days of our marriage. 

Upon reaching the hall I found to my surprise that Rupert had a 
companion. 

“Cousin Emily, how are you?” <A hearty kiss accompanied the 
words. It was Ted—our dear Ted himself! But the boyish look 
had left his face; he was altered ; graver and more earnest was his 
fair face, but kindly and pleasant as ever. 

A few minutes later I re-entered the drawing-room. Olive had 
risen, and was standing, her hand resting, as if for support, upon the 
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mantel-shelf, her face turned towards the door in an attitude of 
listening. ‘ 

“Olive,” I said quietly, ‘“ Rupert met his cousin in town, and 
Edward has returned here with him.” 

I could get no further, for I was quietly put aside by Ted himself, 
who entered without ceremony. Well-pleased was I to leave them 
alone together, closing the door behind me, but not before I overheard 
his delighted exclamation : 

“Olive, my darling, have I returned in vain ?” 

Wise Rupert! I sometimes think, had it not been for you, Olive 
would never have become Ted’s wife ; for my husband, meeting Ted, 
who inquired for Olive, had told him all. 

* * * * * * 

Some years have elapsed since Olive became Mrs. Seagrave, and 
Ted has amply proved the sincerity of his love. The echo of small 
voices and young feet make glad their home. Happiness and pros- 
perity follow them in greater measure than is often bestowed upon 
mortals. Let us trust they will do so as time rolls on, and opens for 
these two the portals of a still brighter life beyond. 


SSS 


AT SET OF SUN. 


Ir we sit down at set of sun, 

And count the things that we have done, 
And counting find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent. 


But if, through all the live-long day, 

We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 

We’ve done no thing that we can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to a face ; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost, 























IN THE LOTUS-LAND. 


By CuHarites W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR oF “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “THE BRETONS AT HOME,” ETC., ETC. 


WE passed rapidly through the ancient City of 

Cambyses, this City of the Pyramids, and 
asked ourselves where its antiquity had gone to, 
On all sides were modern and fashionable build- 
ings. ‘The very railway station we had left with a 
feeling of relief, was but of yesterday ; a contra- 
diction to all the traditions of the Cairo of the 
past. 

A well-appointed equipage was in waiting for 
Osman, and with all the speed of thoroughbred 
Arabians, he was soon whirling away towards the 
palace of the Khedive. Our roads lay in the same 
direction, but he soon outstripped us, and presently 
turned out of sight. Before doing so he looked 
round and waved his hand ; we fancied his lips 
formed a silent “ Au revoir,” and we as silently re- 
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sponded. ‘There was something strangely winning 
and attractive about him: an exceptional trait 


amongst his people. 

Aleck sat on the box beside the driver. So far 
he had not failed in his engagement, and we 
should certainly have been ap- 
propriated ten times over at the 
station without him. Our rooms 
had been engaged at the //éte/ 
a’ Angleterre, but this did not please our dragoman, who insisted 
upon first inspecting the Continental. 

“You will not like the other, sir,” he declared, with that downright 
manner of his from which there was no appeal. And we soon found 
that it saved time and trouble to let Aleck take his own way in small 
things. Arguments were lost upon him, and on all occasions he took 
refuge in the same excuse: “He had not understood ;” meaning 
that his English was at fault. It certainly was often unintelligible, 
though fluent. He spoke so rapidly that half of it sounded like his 
native Arabic: perhaps was so. 

On this occasion it was useless to tell him to drive straight to the 
Angleterre ; we might as well have tried to stay the wind or turn 
the tide. Accordingly we steered for the Continental: a large and 
fashionable building, than which London and Paris could show 
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nothing more imposing. Of course we had our trouble for our pains. 
The polite manager regretted that every room was occupied. H.R.H, 
the Duke of Cambridge was staying there, and had the hotel been 
twice its present size there would have been no room to spare. In 
three days they would be too happy to accommodate us. Meanwhile, 
the Angleterre, belonging to the same proprietor, would be found 
very comfortable. 

During the interview Aleck had stood within the doorway of the 
large hall, small riding-whip in hand, without which he was never 
seen, and which he freely used to belabour the backs of what he 
considered the ‘common people,” whenever they would not do his 
bidding or did not get out of his way quickly enough to please him. 
Many a time, as the days went on, we expected a general fight and 
commotion to set in as Aleck in vigorous wrath applied his whip 
right and left, and nothing surprised us more than the calm spirit in 
which his chastisements were received. It was as though the bonds 
of slavery were upon them, and they accepted all as their due. 
Aleck also probably knew whom he had to deal with, and had long 
since measured his own power against their resistance, for he was too 
shrewd and cunning to risk his own safety and our own peace and 
quietness. He never once fell into trouble or caused any disturb- 
ance. By his indomitable will he often gained us admittance where 
others failed. At the entrance to mosques closed for the time being 
to strangers and “ heretics,” he calmly put aside the guardians, deaf 
to remonstrance ; and himself removing our boots, and placing on 
slippers or sandals for treading the sacred pavement, would quietly 
open the door, raise the thick carpet or fortiéve at the entrance, and 
lead the way as if he had been monarch of the place to whom laws 
and regulations were a dead letter. 

He had stood within the doorway whilst we spoke to the manager, 
anxiety upon his countenance: with all his faults, we believe it was 
anxiety for our welfare. Besides which, the other hotel was not 
sufficiently dignified for any one he deigned to serve. “ Noblesse 
oblige” applies to all ranks and many occasions. 

We have often wondered since. whether, if Aleck had conducted 
the interview instead of ourselves, he would have managed the ruler 
of the hotel as he did the guardians of the mosques. Alexandre 
Dumas has not been the only one to prove that possession is nine 
points of the law. Certain it is that when the manager politely 
escorted us to the waiting carriage, Aleck followed with a look of ill- 
concealed anger upon his face, which seemed about to break out in 
remonstrance. On this occasion the whip was not applied; but 
discretion, not want of will, kept it quiet. He mounted the box and 
we went our way. 

At last Aleck could contain his feelings no longer. ‘Turning to us 
with a mortified look in his dark eyes, he exclaimed : 

“You will not like the Hétel d’Angleterre, sir. It is not good 
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enough for you. I would have stayed at the Continental even if they 
had had to put me another room on to the roof.” 

We were amused, and felt we had a character to deal with. It 
was evident that we should do well to leave all battles to our 
dragoman. 

The hotels in the new part of the town are rather near together, 
the Continental perhaps being the most remote of all. On our way, 
in the distance the citadel uprose like a vision, and beyond it the 
dome and slender minarets of the Mosque of Mohammed Ali, the 
latter a splendid landmark for all the country round. Looking back 
from the outskirts of the desert, still it is visible, calling the faithful 
to prayer as it were, resembling a building of cloudland more than of 
earth. 

We soon reached the hotel. The exterior was not inviting 
after the magnificent Continental, but the situation was more 
open. It stood opposite the public or Esbekeeyeh Gardens, whilst 
the Continental was surrounded by houses. Here at least we had 
green trees to look at, and the open sky above us; whilst so many 
times a week an Arabian or Egyptian band played its singular music ; 
strains heartrending and inharmonious, like the wailing of lost souls ; 
reminding one a little of the unrest and misery running through 
Chopin’s Funeral March. But the wailing and discord of the 
Egyptian music was a hundred times greater. It never ceased. 

As we passed through the streets the donkey-boys were in full 
evidence, but for the moment they spared us. ‘The further we went, 
the greater grew our surprise and disappointment. - Cairo seemed as 
modern and uninteresting as Alexandria. Our immediate surround- 
ings were as commonplace as those of London or Paris ; nowhere did 
we feel the Oriental influence ; nowhere was it visible, excepting 
when we raised our eyes and beheld afar off the wonderful vision of 
the Mosque of Mohammed Ali. ‘“ Have patience, sir,” said Aleck, 
on hearing our regret ; “this is not Cairo, but a modern quarter built 
for tourists. The real Cairo lies yonder. Before you have been here 
a week you will say there is no place like it.” 

Heavy arcades ran in front of our hotel, such as would never be 
built in any modern street of Cairo. But they protect the pavement 
from the glare of the sun, and people sat in front of their doors or of 
the cafés within the shade. For though it was winter the sun was hot 
and brilliant. It was difficult to conceive that a few days’ journey 
would land us in regions of snow and ice, of east winds and every- 
thing that is cruel and uncomfortable in the way of climate. 

Within and around the large doorway of the hotel, there was 
the usual assemblage of dragomans and orientals. ‘To the former, 
the presence of Aleck on the box must have been unwelcome. ‘To 
our dragoman, however, this would make no difference ; he was above 
such small considerations as other people’s feelings. Perhaps in this 
lay much of the power he possessed over them ; for we never saw any 
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one else of his class half so daring, or tyrannical, or successful in 
gaining his ends. We grew at last to believe that he was a terror to 
all guardians and administrators of rules and regulations ; and that, 
in a higher degree, it was of such stuff as he was made that the rulers 
of great bodies of people, the founders of a new order of things, the con- 
querors of the world, the removers of old landmarks, are also fashioned. 

With every mark of vexation on the part of Aleck, but with 
gratitude on our own for any pied a terre in Cairo, we found ourselves 
not at all uncomfortably settled. Many less fortunate people were 
turned away, to continue their weary search for rooms. ‘The luxury 
and gorgeousness of modern hotels, great halls and baronial staircases, 
all this was rather conspicuous by its absence. It was an old 
building, and old-fashioned, with long rambling passages, and small 
bridges over vacuums that threatened to give way as you passed over 
them, and plunge you into unknown depths. ‘The walk to the bath- 
room was in itself always more or less a voyage of uncertainty. It 
took five minutes to reach it, and most of the journey was ad fresco, 
conducting you through narrow balconies, round a dozen turnings, 
over roofs and round chimney-pots; the whole joined by these frail 
bridges that seemed like Mohammed’s coffin, suspended between 
heaven and earth. As costumes at that early hour are not very 
substantial, one generally reached the bath-room with chattering tecth 
and cold shiverings. 

It was evidently an hotel that from time to time had taken in and 
appropriated surrounding houses, connecting all by these small bridges 
with a supreme disregard to life, but making of the whole a delight- 
fully rambling, mysterious and unconventional institution, where a 
regiment of soldiers might have scattered and concealed itself, and 
one might play a game of “ Hide and Seek,” and, like the unfortunate 
lady in the “ Mistletoe Bough,” hide for ever. 

This reminds us—par parenthise—that not very long ago, we saw 
this self-same romantic and unfortunate chest in a room at Abbots- 
ford, one of the relics with which the once Great Unknown had 
surrounded himself. Immediately there came back to us a rush of 
bitter-sweet memories ; days of early years, when on many a winter’s 
evening we listened to this melancholy rhyme in the gloaming, the 
flickering fire throwing lights and shadows upon the room; the 
singular pathos of a low-toned, earnest, sweet and beloved voice—to 
whom the sad and romantic strains appealed no less forcibly than 
they did to Sir Walter himself—never failing to call up the tears of 
emotion that lie so close to the eyes of childhood. We were no 
longer at Abbotsford, but in the foreign land of our birth and youth, 
and there rose up before us a face whose ethereal and spiritual beauty 
we have never, never seen equalled. For a blissful moment we lost 
all consciousness of surrounding objects in a vision of the past. A 
dream to be rudely broken as a voice suddenly penetrated our ears 
and brought us back to earth: 
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“ That, gentlemen, is the portrait of Sir Walter’s daughter who lived 
and died unwedded.” 

And we looked up to gaze upon a young lady anything but sylph- 
like in form, and-very different from the romantic and graceful creations 
of the great novelist. 

To return to Cairo and the Hétel d’Angleterre, where certainly 
there was much noise, and the sound of many voices—and probably 
no very strong emotions. 

Large and rambling though the hotel was, every inch of space was 
utilized. The servants had no rest night or day ; it is not easy to 
get the Egyptian temperament to work beyond a very methodical pace, 
which will only accomplish a certain amount in a given time. The 
dining-room was for ever crowded with a curious mixture of people. 
Loud tones were the order of the day, a Babel of tongues. Three 
nations were chiefly represented ; English, American, and German ; 
in the proportion of some thirty Americans to one Englishman, with 
an occasional German thrown in. Many of them looked curious 
and old-fashioned enough to have assisted at the building of the 
famous tower. ‘Two ancient ladies were our admiration and amuse- 
ment. That they were in Egypt and alone, proved them daring 
and adventurous. Ancient and withered, there was something 
strangely pathetic about them: an element often accompanying old 
age. ‘They were evidently eccentric. One of them cultivated a 
beard ; the other wore her hair after the fashion of Madge Wildfire 
on a refined scale. Both invariably sat down in bonnets ; large 
bonnets that seemed a compromise between- the old-fashioned 
“ cottage” of the days of our grandmothers, and the present Salvation 
Army adornment. ‘They probably thought that to appear always with 
the head covered was a sign of modesty; and they were evidently 
modest ladies, shrinking into their shells in a manner that aroused 
sympathy and made one long to assist them through their pilgrimage. 

“ Egyptian antiquities,” laughed H. on the first occasion of our 
meeting them. ‘ They look like twin Sphinxes brought back to life 
and shrunk down to human proportions. Who can they be?” 

Luckily they had placed us at a quiet table, near pleasant people : 
habitués of the hotel who had spent many months there, and proved 
agreeable. The ¢able @héte also was very good ; and so, at the end of 
three days, when the Continental graciously intimated that excellent 
rooms would be at our disposal, we had settled down on so comfort- 
able and friendly a footing with our present quarters and neighbours, 
that we decided not to move. 

But before we left Cairo, a relaxed spirit had somehow crept into 
the hotel; the commissariat department fell away, the dinners were 
abominable, and had our stay not been drawing to an end, we 
should certainly have fled to fresh pastures. Fault-finding became 
general. Even the two old ladies once mildly protested that not 
being of the animal world they could not swallow bones; nor 
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cannibals, they were unable to eat meat that had simply passed 
through the kitchens. But in spite of a general fault-finding things 
did not improve: and we never learned the reason of the change. 

That we remained at the Hétel d’Angleterre did not please our 
dragoman ; but he was a man wise in his generation, and like every 
one else had learned to submit to the inevitable. He even admitted 
at last that the hotel had its merits, but never ceased to declare that 
we should have been infinitely happier at the Continental, or the 
New, or Shepheard’s. Since that day the latter has been rebuilt, 
“with every modern improvement,” as the advertisements announce. 

Our first visit in Cairo was one of our most curious experiences. 
It was the very day, almost the very hour, of our arrival. The 
Howling Dervishes were giving their religious performances, and as 
they only went through them at certain times, another opportunity 
might not occur for us. So, once settled at the hotel, we set out for 
the ceremonies of this peculiar people. Aleck on the box was in his 
glory, and felt himself a person of consideration and importance. 
His profession was not only his daily bread, it was his delight. With 
an emperor under his charge, he would have considered himself for 
the time being of royal blood. He shone by reflected glory, and this 
added to his daring and audacity, and his success. 

It was more like a summer than a winter’s day—according to our 
English ideas of winter. The sun poured down upon a hot white 
road, from which the dust and the sand blew unpleasantly. ‘In 
England, sir,” said Aleck from his box, ‘‘ when you see the dust blow 
you say it is for rain, but you must not say so in‘Egypt. Here you 
will only want umbrellas for the sun.” Our dragoman was right ; 
the dust did not mean rain, though it often meant a great deal of 
discomfort. 

The place where the Howling Dervishes performed was at their 
chief college on the banks of the Nile, outside the town, on the road 
to old Cairo. Carriages lined the thoroughfare; donkeys and 
donkey-boys were in evidence. Half Cairo seemed on its way to the 
dervishes, for those visitors who had not heard them howl desired 
to do so. It is one of the special sights of Egypt, though not the 
most agreeable. 

We had no difficulty in recognizing the college. It was late, and 
an immense number of carriages and donkeys were standing outside. 
The scene looked a perfect fair, and every fresh arrival caused 
commotion in trying to make its way to the front. 

“ Behind time, sir,” said Aleck laconically. ‘The place will be 
crowded.” 

“Too crowded to get in, perhaps,” we returned ; the prospect of a 
crush in a close Eastern room not very inviting. 

“ Leave that to Aleck, sir,” said our self-confident dragoman. “I 
will find you not only room but seats also.” 

We entered a long narrow passage which looked hastily run up for 
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the occasion, and led to the sanctum sanctorum: a small room in 
comparison with the crowd to be. accommodated. The building, 
plain and square, was lighted by a dome. There was nothing to 
appeal to the imagination; no subdued light; no stained glass to 
throw rich colours over walls and ceiling and reflect the sunshine in 
a thousand rainbow hues. Everything was pale and garish ; and the 
bare, yellow-washed walls were only here and there decorated with a 
few weapons and symbols necessary to the faith of the dervishes. 

The room was crowded with English and Americans. ‘The earlier 
comers had found seats, the later must be content to stand. Never- 
theless Aleck, by some magic, true to his word, brought us chairs. 
A large portion of the middle of the room was railed off in a semi- 
circle. In the centre of the railing was the Kibleh or Mecca Niche, 
which in the mosques holds the Koran and no doubt did so here. 
Immediately opposite the Kibleh, in the outer wall, protected by the 
ends of the railing, was a narrow doorway, towards which all eyes 
were directed in expectation. 

We had not been seated many moments when it opened and 
the sheykh appeared, followed by about twelve dervishes. The 
former, aged and venerable-looking, seemed duly conscious of the 
gravity of his office. He wore a dark gown or tunic, and upon his 
head a black fez or cap, beneath which his hair fell in long grey 
locks. Seating himself opposite the Mecca Niche, he folded his 
hands and closed his eyes for a moment. ‘The others filed in one 
by one like a string of turkeys and sat round him in a semicircle. 
All were dressed in black scanty gowns, and most of them were 
bare-headed ; the long dark hair, wild and: straggling, falling over the 
shoulders; whilst the dark skin was only redeemed by yet darker 
eyes. For the moment their expression was subdued, almost stupid, 
like that of men under the influence of a drug; but they were no 
doubt only cultivating that state of mind and imagination necessary 
to the ecstatic mood. They evidently possessed great veneration for 
their sheykh—an office as hereditary as the throne and accompanied 
by far more personal influence and superstition within its regions— 
and waited for him to open the ceremony. 

You might have thought the sheykh was invoking inspiration, only 
that the form of their devotion does not vary. He began with a 
short prayer, during which the dervishes around him were motionless 
and inscrutable as a sphinx. But the Egyptian images of old were 
far more interesting than these dervishes, who became repulsive as 
they warmed to their performance. 

The sheykh concluded his short prayer, and the dervishes im- 
mediately repeated the name of Allah in a loud voice, the walls of 
the room ringing back the echo. ‘This was followed by a profession 
of part of their faith, spoken in loud, rapid tones, Then all rose to 
their feet. The same prayers were repeated over and over again, 
growing louder and more excited; heads and bodies began to nod 
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and sway to and fro, the long hair streaming in disorder. Some 
of the faces grew rather terrible. The voices increased, and the 
howlings were anything but human. The men looked insane, with 
something almost suggestive of wild animals about them; the whole 
performance repelled. Their ecstasy, if such it was, seemed a 
species of fine frenzy, and if they had suddenly produced daggers 
and stabbed each other, it would have been a proper conclusion 
to the scene. Remembering that all these ceremonies are done 
under the influence of religious fervour—a part of their worship— 
one marvels that human beings exist who believe such an exhibi- 
tion can be pleasing to a divine Ruler of destinies. As their 
howlings grew louder, their gestures more frenzied, one expected to 
see heads drop off, or at least dislocation of the neck ; but nothing 
happened. 

The performance was made more ghastly by unearthly music 
which accompanied the movements, and kept time to voice and 
gesture. ‘To the left of the sheykh, who alone was accommodated 
with a mat or praying carpet, stood the musicians; a flute, a horn, 
tambourines, and small drums, making up the wild orchestra. ‘The 
drums were made of metal and struck with leather. Evidently the 
music had great influence. upon the dervishes and stimulated their 
efforts ; acting upon them as the sound of the bugle to the war- 
horse, the bagpipes to the wild highlanders in the mountain passes 
of Scotland, the dzxiou to the Breton. 

It was a curious sight; not least strange, the absorbed expression 
of the spectators who sat or stood round the railing. The contrast 
of type was also very evident; the pale European faces and fair 
hair, looking, in spite of wonderful costumes, of every sample of 
plain feature, almost beautiful and refined in comparison with the 
clumsy faces, swarthy complexions, long lustreless hair of the 
dervishes. But even here race meant much; there were degrees 
of ugliness. ‘The sheykh himself, for instance, was handsome and 
dignified ; his features were regular and finely cut; no European 
in the room was of a better type, few half so good. He seemed to 
have come of a long line of ancestors ; it was only too evident that 
many of the Europeans had had no ancestors at all. Not his the 
part to join in the insane motions of his followers, but to preserve a 
solemn majesty becoming his hereditary office. The performance is 
called a Zikr, meaning a continued calling upon the name of Allah 
attended by gestures, dancing, nodding the head, howling, or all 
combined. 

To-day the Zikr was prolonged. The performance must have been 
fearfully fatiguing, and every one expected to see them fall, giddy 
and unconscious.’ But howlings and noddings, ceased, and the 
dervishes sat down again in the most ordinary and every-day 
manner possible. Of the spectators they took no notice; these 
seemed neither to add to nor diminish their zeal. There was no 
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self-consciousness about the performers. When all was again still 
and quiet the sheykh offered up another prayer, the dervishes cried 
“ Hoo,” kissed his hand, filed through the small doorway by which 
they had entered, and we saw them no more. 

Apart from religious fanaticism, these dervishes are a curious and 
interesting people. They have many monasteries, some of which are 
well worth visiting. The traveller is frequently welcomed by the 
sheykh with great kindness and hospitality. 

A remarkable institution is the retreat of the Bektashee dervishes, 
near the tombs of the Mamelukes. It had fallen from age into 
semi-ruin, but was rebuilt by the late Khedive ; for the dervishes in 
their way are venerated. Before the Tekkeeyeh flourishes a stretch of 
green trees and shrubs, looking rather like an oasis in a sandy desert. 
Passing beyond this up a long flight of steps, you enter a small, 
carefully-kept garden, at the end of which lies the monastic building. 
It is on an extensive scale, with a large hall for devotions, many 
cells for the dervishes, rooms set apart for the sheykh, and an 
elaborate kitchen. Beyond it is an ancient, partly underground 
quarry, penetrating far into the rock, at the extreme end of which lies 
buried the Sheykh Abdallah, a native of Adalia. He was the first of 
the dervishes to visit Egypt, where he founded the order, which has 
ever since flourished. Here, in the cave—he was called Abdallah 
of the Cave or Grotto—he lived, died, and was buried, full of days 
and honour. 

There are many dervish monasteries, and many orders of dervishes. 
Few amongst them are Egyptians ; and it is difficult to conceive the 
grave, and in many ways elevated, character of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Nile country having any sympathy with these excited ceremonies. 
Yet it is certain that the mysticism of the dervishes strongly appealed 
to the Egyptian temperament. 

The dervishes are chiefly Turkish and Asiatic; the monks and 
freemasons of the East. 

Apart from their wild forms of worship, there is often much good in 
them. Not being cloistered they go out and take their part in the 
world, follow various trades, belong to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Most of them are of the humbler classes—tradesmen and artisans. 
Many are the ordinary fellaheen, working on the banks of the Nile. 
These work-a-day dervishes seldom take part in their religious services 
and ceremonies. ‘The performing dervishes are set apart for these 
purposes, and might almost be called priests of their order rather 
than laymen, only that they are not qualified for the office by any 
special training, or study, or “ laying on of hands.” 

Those who give up their lives to ceremonies, performing at funerals, 
festivals, weddings and the like, are called Fakeers. By this means 
they earn their livelihood, and when the daily bread runs short, as it 
often does, they are not ashamed to beg. It is not a very wholesome 
way of earning a livelihood, and encourages idleness. ‘The people 
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are inclined to give to this semi-religious sect when they see them in 
want ; and these, knowing they have only to ask and to have, too often 
give way to their natural indolence, and degenerate into a begging 
community against which there is no law. Their dréss is peculiar 
and distinguishes them at once. Like Joseph’s coat, it is a patch- 
work of many colours. ‘They usually carry a staff or crook, also 
decorated with strips of coloured cloth, so that they sometimes 
resemble a clown in a pantomime. In no sense are they a race apart, 
and they are allowed to marry. 

The different orders of dervishes have different dresses. One 
order is distinguished by its black, dark blue, or dark green turbans : 
a sect is again split up into divisions, of which the most fanatical are 
known by their dark green turbans and banners. At their festivals 
they perform all sorts of juggling feats: charm snakes, thrust nails 
into their eyes and bodies, eat hot burning coals, and do many other 
apparent impossibilities in their ecstasies. 

These moods carry them to great lengths. When they have 
whirled or howled themselves into a mad delirium, they will thrust 
daggers into their cheeks or through their lips, and keep them there 
whilst the blood flows down upon their whirling garments. At such 
times their eyes, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” often glow like coals of 
fire, their features are distorted, they look, and for the moment are, 
raging lunatics. Sane men, calm-judging, they are not; rather 
men possessed of a demon. It all reads more like a dream or a 
hideous nightmare than a description of human beings gifted with 
sense and intelligence. 

Yet many are constant in their devotions, showing an earnestness 
of purpose that, sensibly directed, might lead to great results. 

Like the ordinary Mohammedans they are not restricted to times 
and places for their rites and ceremonies. At night, when gathered 
round a walee, you may frequently hear them giving voice to their 
singular emotions. ‘The Walees were saints and sheykhs of old, 
many of whom are now invoked in prayer: the name is also given to 
the tombs in which the bodies of the saints repose. 

Nothing sounds more unearthly than these screams and howlings 
proceeding in the dead of night from these fanatical dervishes, 
gathered in solemn conclave round the walee, overshadowed perhaps 
by a palm-tree, whilst the dark night sky seems to look down upon 
them with a serenity which might well rebuke their proceedings, and 
the stars pass on their course in startled amazement. 

Sometimes these midnight worshippers are in utter darkness, and 
you can only faintly make out their curious outlines ; one will wear 
a turban, and another a conical-shaped ornament very much like an 
inverted flower-pot, and a third a broad-brimmed hat not unlike an 
American wide-awake. At other times they will carry lanterns: 
strange white constructions like those used at Chinese festivals, but 
much larger; or sometimes round and inflated, like an old-fashioned 
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crinoline. These lanterns throw weird lights and shadows upon the 
faces, upturned in all the rapt ecstasy of devotion, or the stolid gaze 
of imitation. They whirl and dance, repeat long recitations, the Zikr 
never comes to an end, they call over and over again upon the name 
of Allah, until physical exhaustion too often closes the performance 
and sends them to their beds to fall into a troubled sleep. 

Many a time, in Cairo, we saw, at nightfall, a curious procession of 
men passing through the streets, most of whom wore the conical 
hat, with the dark cloak or abba thrown over the shoulders, In their 
hands some carried the long, white, lighted lantern. 

At first we were puzzled as to where they were going and what they 
could be. ‘Their bearing was grave and sedate. ‘They walked as 
men having a serious mission, looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. We soon discovered that they were dervishes. 

One night we followed them at a distance. As no one else did so, 
they evidently awakened no curiosity in the people of Cairo ; whatever 
their business it was nothing unusual. Passing out of the better parts 
of the town, leaving the Esbekeeyeh Gardens behind us, we soon 
found ourselves in the Greek quarter. 

The streets were narrow and squalid ; Greek names were over the 
shops, many of which seemed cigar divans, where a few people 
could enter and drink and smoke—they were too small to admit more 
than two or three at a time. Small side courts and passages led into 
narrow defiles full of darkness and squalid misery. Into these we dare 
not venture beyond the threshold, though we might have come upon 
many a real and strange scene of Eastern life, full of the softening 
picturesqueness of night with its lights and shadows, its gleams and 
glooms ; many a trace of suffering humanity ; that sad but interesting 
portion whose difficult task is to earn its daily bread—forming so much 
of the mystery of life, and telling us so powerfully that progress is not 
always upwards. If left for a time to themselves, what would become 
of these people in the end ? 

We followed the dervishes through squalid streets, their lanterns 
throwing ghostly shadows as they walked. Always before us we kept 
the singular group, whose silent tread scarcely awoke the faintest 
echo, and added to the element of mystery. Were they conspirators 
bent upon a modern gunpowder plot ? 

Not at all. They were simply about to pay their usual devotions 
to the tomb-mosque of one of their saints, where they would pass the 
whole night in Zikr. Arrived at the small dome-shaped tomb, they 
left a lantern outside the doorway, either as a sign that they were 
engaged within in religious exercise, or as a protection from evil spirits. 

Here they pass the night in devotion, and it says much for their 
earnestness. ‘These long vigils, even the influence of ecstasy admitted, 
must be a weariness to the flesh that only strong religious faith and 
fervent zeal could support. 

The dervishes are venerated by the people. The tombs of the 
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saints—walees—are supposed to possess miraculous power, and 
are much visited by those who are not dervishes. The sick and 
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suffering are especially found there; they have strong faith in the 
miraculous, born perhaps of the hope that exists more or less in 
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every heart: it is so easy to persuade ourselves into what we wish 
to believe : and these sick Eastern folk, uneducated, narrow in thought, 
superstitious, desirous- of health and strength, pay their devotions to 
the tomb and think the miraculous will happen. If it fails it is 
something wrong in themselves ; they have been wanting in trust, or 
have not sufficiently invoked the saint: they may say to each other, 
** Perchance he sleepeth, or perhaps he. is on a journey”; but the 
power to accomplish the miracle they never doubt. This firm faith, 
even if misdirected, is good. What should we also not often accom- 
plish, often gain, with all our knowledge and enlightenment, our 
encouragement to “ask in faith, nothing wavering,” if we brought 
as much conviction into our requests as these followers of a doctrine 
not sealed with the gift of revelation ? 

The tombs of the ancient warriors are equally venerated and 
worshipped. In these cases, courage, devotion to one’s country, are 
supposed to stand in the place of a saintly life. Occasionally a 
warrior has four or five different tombs in as many towns. Only 
one tomb—perhaps not always that—can be genuine; but these 
‘astern people cling tenaciously to their superstitions and traditions, 
and nothing would induce them to part even with a false tomb. 
Some of these warriors were the “ Companions of the Prophet ”—a 
special distinction—did much for the cause of el-Islam, and possess 
many traditions. But the greater number of traditions are descended 
from the Fatimites, a race founded by Fatima, Mohammed’s favourite 
daughter, who married the Khaliff Alee, and in so doing allied herself 
with a house destined to misfortune. 

The inhabitants of the towns, and especially of Cairo, whether 
dervishes or not, are all more or less given to visiting the cemeteries : 
held sacred less because they are consecrated ground than because 
they contain the tombs of their relatives. Here more than anywhere 
survive some of the traditions of ancient Egypt. The Karifeh, or 
cemetery outside Cairo, is the largest in the East, and the most 
important, containing many tombs of sheykhs, warriors and saints, 
all more or less the objects of worship. 

We have already stated how the ancient Egyptians considered that 
behind every city of the living there lay an invisible city of the 
dead. But in Cairo the real and tangible is also abundantly manifest. 
Pilgrimages are constantly made from distant scenes to the tombs 
of the saints. 

There are certain days—holy days and Fridays—when the people 
rise before the sun and make their way to the tombs. ‘The place 
becomes almost lively and animated. Palm branches, so favoured in 
the East, give these crowds the air of a procession ; thrown on the 
tombs, with their graceful leaves and curves, the place looks decorated 
fora festival. Saints and departed relatives are invoked with fervency ; 
the poor have food and money doled out to them. 

The sun rises upon a singular scene: a multitude of kneeling 
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people in all the picturesqueness of Eastern costume; all intent upon 
one idea. The palm branches are gilded by the rays of the sun; so 
are the small cupolas of the tombs, so distinctly Eastern, so solemn 
and effective. 

Not far off are the magnificent tombs of the Mamelukes, beautiful 
in their decadence; arefined and matchless picture; without rival, 
without imitation; as though all who had gazed upon them had 
despaired ever to reproduce these masterpieces of genius, 

Above all shines the clear Eastern sky, unbroken by a cloud, 
especially serene and beautiful at this hour of the morning: the 
early dawn, when the evening star still shines in the west like a 
ball of liquid silver, and the sky is full of changing colours: all to 
vanish and evaporate when the sun makes his appearance, and a 
broader light gradually floods the landscape. 

The East is full of pictures, as it is full of romance, of historical 
recollections both sacred and profane, dating back to ages compared 
with which the Western world seems still in its infancy. ‘There is 
nothing commonplace in the East, nothing to shock artistic taste and 
feeling ; the poorest and most wretched communities have still a 
harmony of outline and colouring not only due to climate and an 
unconscious spirit of adaptation, but distinctly an inheritance of the 
past. ‘This harmony is so general that only those realise it who take 
the trouble to compare Eastern scenes and life and manners, the 
architecture of houses, the flowing outlines of dress, with all that is 
angular and inartistic, all that is so ugly and inharmonious in our own 
and neighbouring lands. 

Amongst the dervishes there are, as we have said, many different 
orders; and some have very little in common with others, The 
ways and habits of the Howling Dervishes are not at all the same as 
those of the Dancing Dervishes: and again both the Howling and 
Dancing Dervishes are split up into factions and divisions. Each sect 
has its own belief and peculiarities; but there is no rivalry or 
jealousy amongst them ; no attempt to wrest votaries one from the 
other; “each goes his way at his own pace,” and leaves every 
other to do likewise. There is eyen a certain freemasonry of good 
fellowship running through them all; and when they meet they never 
omit the picturesque Eastern salutation, so beautiful in idea, though 
probably too often degenerating, like our handshake, into a mere 
form and ceremony. 

Schism is unknown; possessing the same end and aim, they are 
indifferent to the roads by which these are attained. Each sect was 
founded by a particular sheykh or saint; all have their distinctive 
badge or dress. One sect has white turbans and banners: its 
members are for the most part fishermen, and in their processions 
carry nets of many colours. This is the order founded by Abd-el- 
Kader el-Ghilanee, Guardian of the tomb of Aboo Haneefeh, one of 
the founders of Islam at Bagdad, 
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There are four distinct orthodox sects of Islam, yet all based upon 
the lines laid down by the prophet. 

Of another order the turbans and banners are red. These were 
founded by Ahmed el-Bedawee, the favourite saint of the Arabs, who 
has his tomb near Tantah, and upon whose virtues we heard Osman 
discourse. 

This order is again divided into three sects ; one distinguished by 
their long hair; the other two carrying wooden swords and a whip ; 
the turban being replaced by high caps ornamented with tufts of 
coloured cloth, whilst rows of gaudy beads are strung over the breast. 
Orientals at least possess one taste in common with savages : a love 
for personal decoration, for cheap and glittering ornaments, and for 
bright colours. ‘These catch the eye and insensibly affect the 
imagination. 

Again, another sect has its banners and turbans green, and its 
members will be found in great force at the fairs and festivals of 
Dessook, one of the chief towns on the way from Alexandria to Cairo, 

Few who are not acquainted with the people of Egypt have little 
idea how large a part the dervishes play in the social affairs of the 
country. Their mysticism, as we have said, has always forcibly 
appealed to the Egyptian temperament. ‘The present whirlings began 
in a very small way; mere swayings of the body as they read or 
prayed: a movement supposed to assist the mind in becoming 
absorbed in religious devotion. ‘The idea grew, and in time became 
exaggerated, 

These whirlings are now turned into a sort of miracle. The 
performer presently grows giddy, sight goes from him, his senses leave 
him, his mind becomes sometimes a blank, sometimes a degree of 
madness. At the end of from ten to twenty minutes, according to 
his temperament, he falls often in convulsions, foaming at the mouth. 
Physical exhaustion has set in. 

The people now consider him possessed with the divine spirit : all 
mortal and bodily functions are suspended : he is in the regions of 
ecstasy. Another whirling dervish takes his place ; and so it goes on : 
sometimes one solitary dervish performing, at others ten or twelve all 
whirling together; no skirt touching another; arms thrown wildly 
upward ; eyes glowing like coals of fire; all, essentially mad for the 
time being. Probably some go permanently mad; whilst some may 
even die in their delirium. ‘The whole time they are shouting the 
name of Allah; but at last the words become a sort of croon, in 
which no syllable can be distinguished. 

At the time of their festivals—the birthday of the prophet is the 
greatest of these—they go through the ceremony of Zveading, which 
they call the Dawsah. It is perhaps the most insincere, the nearest 
approach to charlatanism, of all their performances. 

The sheykh has passed the night in prayer and fasting, supposed 
to be necessary to that point of ecstasy which will work the 
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miracle. At noon a cannon is fired from the Citadel, signal for 
the ceremony to commence. A multitude has been collecting since 
early morning, standing in the blazing heat, growing more and more 
excited. A large body of soldiers, sent to keep order, add to the 
animation of the scene. ‘The report of the cannon has scarcely died 
away when the sheykh mounts his horse and rides through a 
prescribed boundary, followed by a fanatical mob. The people 
placing absoiute faith in the miracle, prostrate themselves on either 
side, throw themselves in front of the horse, and allow it to pass 
over them. ‘The dervishes profess that they may be kicked, yet no 
harm will follow. As a matter of fact the foolish people are often 
taken up injured and insensible. Flags and trumpets are flying and 
sounding everywhere, carried by certain orders of dervishes. Every- 
thing is done to arouse fanaticism. ‘The road is strewn with men’s 
bodies closely packed ; over these the horse passes as lightly as he 
may tread, and the greater number of devotees escape injury. 
A slight kick from the horse is accounted a special blessing ; but a 
serious injury probably awakens the victim to reason. 

The sheykh himself is dressed according to his order, wearing a 
green turban. He is old and dignified. His face is upraised in 
ecstasy ; he seems to behold a vision that is far off and invisible 
to ordinary eyes: a state of mind probably more real than assumed, 
the result of long vigil and fasting. ‘The horse he rides is not shod— 
happily for the victims. When all is over they are smuggled away 
to have their injuries attended to, and to recover their senses. 

Many attempts have been made to put down thts ceremony of the 
Dawsah ; just as, some years ago, it was endeavoured to put down 
the bull-fights in Spain. But it is difficult to abolish anything 
established by long-continued custom if it interferes with the prejudices 
of the people ; and the bull-fight and the Dawsah still hold their 
own. ‘True, the one appeals to the earthly and sensual in human 
nature, whilst the other is supposed to minister to the spiritual ; but 
it would be well if both came to an end. Yet the Spanish king 
found that the reformation would jeopardize his throne; and the 
Khedive replied, when the matter was brought before him: “T am 
not strong enough to do this thing.” 





Let us for a moment turn to a more peaceful scene; the con- 
templation of glories in which man plays little part. 

Leaving the more modern Cairo, the region of hotels, and new 
streets and houses, where at sundry corners donkey-boys are in- 
vading “ tourists”—that odious modern word, which has become 
as applicable as it is universal—we pass into narrower, more typical 
thoroughfares, on our way to the Citadel. Here and there the 
immense portal and gigantic walls of a mosque cause us to linger in 
wonder and admiration. The streets are crowded with a motley 
gathering. Turbans of every shade and colour are in evidence ; 
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varying costumes, all having their interpretation. The men are 
much in the majority; but here and there a woman passes in her 
hideous face-disguise, looking for all the world like a being set apart 
by some loathsome malady. Instead of this, she may be beautiful as 
a houri, captivating as a syren. We gave each the benefit of the 
doubt, and decided to consider ourselves surrounded by angels wanting 
only wings to fit them for Paradise. 

We pass on our way, for we have one end in view—the Citadel. 
It is evening and the sun is going down. ‘The walk is long and 
tiring, and steep towards the end. Most of the time the Citadel 
is in evidence, perched upon high rocks and looking impregnable. 
It is also strongly fortified. The Citadel was first built in 1166, by 
Saladin, and many of the original portions remain. Above it rises 
the Mosque of Mohammed Ali, with its wonderful dome and slender 
minarets. Outlined against the clear evening sky it seems less a 
reality than a dream picture, possessing a charm and beauty beyond 
all earthly dreams. 

At length we reach a gateway which admits us within the citadel 
walls : a gateway large and massive, and flanked by two towers: a 
magnificent structure, meant to defy the ages. Within the walls lies 
quite a town, full of objects of interest. 

Not pausing this evening to examine these objects, we pass to yet 
higher ground, and are soon on a level with the Mosque, which, seen 
from all the surrounding country, has so long been a reality to us by 
day, a vision haunting our dreams by night. Close to it, we see that 
it is substantial enough. Its walls are not mere ethereal outlines, 
vanishing to the touch, but solid and very costly material. 

We do not enter the Mosque this evening, but turn to the outer 
walls, where we overlook the city, the far-off country and the lowering 
sun. It is indeed a wonderful view: as much a vision as anything 
we shall see ever in Cairo or elsewhere. At our fect lies the busy hive, 
teeming with Eastern life. Its flat roofs are conspicuous, its narrow, 
tortuous streets seem countless as they lie clearly mapped out before 
us. The Tombs of the Mamelukes, their fawn-coloured tone so much 
like the pale sand of the desert, stand out in their matchless beauty, 
their eternal solitude and silence. ‘The rarefied atmosphere diminishes 
the distance of the far-off objects. Crowds of people in a wide, open 
space below seem on the verge of a tumult. Aleck our dragoman 
says they are the faithful going to market or to mosque: nothing 
more formidable, nothing more deadly. ‘They are so far off that 
it is like looking upon a panorama of animated but silent beings— 
no sound reaches us even through this wonderful air. We notice 
a long string of heavily-laden camels plodding their weary way 
amongst them ; probably a caravanserai just arrived from across the 
desert, and about to unload in the bazaars. We look down upon an 
infinite number of mosques, trace many of their courts, some of which 
are in partial ruin. The sun has almost reached the horizon, and a 
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flood of golden light almost glorifies the city, gilds many a dome and 
minaret, many a palm-tree, suggesting a passage in the Revelation : 
“And I saw the New Jerusalem descending out of heaven, adorned 
as a bride for her husband.” No earthly scene could more closely 
approach the vision of St. John the Divine. 

Beyond, we trace the windings of the Nile, that ancient and sacred 
river to which Egypt owes everything. It, too, catches the rays of 
the setting sun and is flooded with gold and flashing with jewels, 
dying out in the blue distance. We picture its course for 1800 miles, 
every inch of the way full of interest, memorials of the past, ruins and 
monuments that are nothing less than voices from the dead. We 
carry our gaze yet beyond the city, and not far from the Nile we see 
the forms of the Great Pyramids clearly outlined against the sky, the 
sad Libyan Hills in the far-off background. Their immense size 
is lost, but they look full of majesty and dignity, full of a strange, 
inexpressible repose. One feels that they might be fitting tombs for 
our first parents, who, banished from the first Paradise, might here be 
awaiting the second: shrines, resting-places at which to offer the 
tears of regret, the homage of devotion; for if sin came into the 
world through them, so also through them man became heir to a yet 
greater life and immortality. Made lower than the angels, he is 
destined to rise above them. 

Beyond all stretches the pathless desert, the boundless horizon : 
a perfect picture of immensity and solitude. To such a spot would 
David have hastened when he cried in his sorrow: “Oh that I 
had the wings of a dove, that I might flee away!” Such must 
Mendelssohn have realised when those celestial strains flowed from 
him: “In the wilderness build me a nest, and remain there for ever 
at rest.” 

The words haunted us as we looked that evening upon this bound- 
less desert, of which we yet only saw the beginning. In spirit we 
were once more assisting at that wonderful ‘Temple service, on the 
banks of another but less classical river; where many a time we 
have listened to a boy’s pure voice, echoing through those wonderful 
arches, pulsing and waving through those solemn aisles, the words in 
their repetition finding an echo in one’s very heart’s core: “In the 
wilderness build me a nest, and remain there for ever at rest.” 
Again and yet again they echo forth as if the composer had been 
unable himself to pass away from the words and felt all the charm of 
the state which for him was realised all too soon, though not in any 
earthly sense: ‘In the wilderness build me a nest, and remain there 
for ever at rest.” Succeeded later on by the calm, clear, convincing 
voice of the Master, who for us has no equal, reminding his hearers 
that the spirit may find a yet more perfect rest and peace than it 
would discover if sought for ever in desert solitudes. 

We gazed from those walls until the sun went down. The flood of 
gold disappeared ; the heavenly was shut out, only the earthly remained. 
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It is always so. Very soon the desert faded, the Pyramids became 
vague outlines in the mists of twilight, then invisible. We pictured 
the Sphinx keeping watch and ward over them, its sleepless gaze turned 
towards the regions of immortality: all its mystery, its weird influence 
most felt when darkness falls and the stars pursue their silent course 
through the deepening sky. A grey mist fell upon the city as we 
looked this evening ; lights began to gleam; a cool breeze sprang up 
as the sun disappeared. ‘The afterglow with all its brilliant effects 
was soon over. ‘Twilight does not linger here; rapid the transition 
from light to dark—and from darkness to light again. 

It was time to turn away. We seemed to have been in touch with 
a celestial vision whilst gazing upon the most ancient historical 
ground the world contains. Here for untold ages and people and 
tongues had the sun risen and set over these vast and solitary desert 
plains ; and here for ages yet to come will he run his course, when he 
who writes, and you, fair friend, who read, shall have passed into a 
Land that has no need of the sun by day, nor of the moon by night, 
for the glory of Gop doth lighten it. 


(Zo be continued.) 
SENS 


ALONE. 


THE skies are grey, the year is old, 
The wind is moaning through the town ; 
It comes from the far wood and wold, 
By pastures desolate and brown. 
The last leaves flutter from the bough, 
Pale lamps shine dully through the mist, 
What of the summer woodlands now 
Where we two kissed ? 


The rain is dripping from the sky, 

It splashes in the muddy street ; 
Beside my burnt-out fire sit I 

And hear the sound of hurrying feet. 
They come, they go, they never stay ; 

My house is left me desolate ; 
No footstep ever, any day, 

Stops at my gate! 

E. NEsBit. 














THE MANAGER’S SAFE. 
By GEORGE FOosBERY. 


“ Wy Mat are you doing there ?” 
“ Nothing, sir.” 

The answer came from a pale and feeble-looking youth, standing 
before the open safe in the sanctum of the manager of the 
Continental Banking Corporation Limited, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The question had been put by the manager himself on re-entering 
his room after a momentary absence in the outer office. The clerk, 
for such was the young man’s position in the bank, flushed to the 
roots of his hair, as the manager thrust him aside, and ostentatiously 
secured the door to the safe. 

Nothing more passed between the two. The clerk laid a slip of 
paper with figures written upon it on the manager’s table ; and having 
thus apparently fulfilled the duty which brought him thither he went 
out, closing the door gently behind him. 

The manager watched him as he retired, watched him through a 
transparent pane in the glass door after he had retired, watched him 
as he took his hat from a peg, and watched him with especial eager- 
ness as he passed through the swing doors on the way out (no doubt) 
to dinner ; and the expression in the face of the:great man might have 
suggested to a witness, if there had been one, the existence of some 
grave suspicion regarding the security of the contents of the safe. 
After making an examination of the papers shut in behind the iron 
door, in order to satisfy himself that they had or had not been 
tampered with, and after transferring some papers from the safe to a 
drawer of his writing-table which he locked up again quickly, an occu- 
pation that seemed to suggest grave and moody reflections, and during 
which he looked around him frequently to see that he was alone—the 
manager turned his attention to the slip which had been placed on his 
table by the young man who had just left the room. 

Upon the slip were written these figures : 

“ £10,000 to-morrow, Saturday. Messrs. Bulling & Co. will call 
for the second lot of bonds early on Monday.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” he muttered. “Saturday. What an 
opportunity !—this is Friday—if I can wait till to-morrow ! ” 

The manager pressed his hand to his forehead, and gave up his 
thoughts to some problem that weighed upon him. Presently he 
shook off this moodiness, and reaching out his arm, gave two sharp 
strokes to a hand-bell standing beside his inkstand. The double 
signal was a summons for the chief cashier, who answered it without 
delay. 
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The Manager's Safe. 


“Come in, Mr. Price. Shut the door, if you please.” 

The cashier did as he was bidden and came to the manager’s table, 
to hear what that gentleman had to say. But the latter did not speak, 
he stood facing his colleague, and looking into his eyes with a scared 
expression of countenance. Mr. Price was startled. 

“ Anything the matter, sir ?” he inquired. 

6c Ves.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” 

The manager did not reply. He appeared to be steadying him- 
self, to be suppressing an excitement which was entirely unusual with 
him. When he spoke at last, he seemed anxious to prove to himself 
that his memory had not failed him. 

“What time was it, Mr. Price, when you and I went down to the 
strong-room this morning ?” 

“It was precisely twelve o’clock, sir.” 

“You remember what bonds and securities I handed to you 
there ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Please to confirm my memory by enumerating them ?” 

“ Certainly, sir’? And the cashier told them off on his fingers. 
When he had finished, the manager reminded him that there was still 
one lot of securities which he had omitted to mention. Did Mr. 
Price recall what they were ? 

“To be sure, sir! how stupid of me! ‘There were also Messrs. 
Bulling & Co.’s first lot of £1,000 bonds.” 

“ For what amount ?” 

“Why, sir, you know as well as I do. They amount to £8,000.” 

“You placed them all in the usual letter-basket, did you not ?” 

“Yes, sir. But you were present yourself.” 

“Quite so, quite so. My observation, however, has failed me, and 
I am anxious to take up the clue through you.” 

“TI don’t quite understand,” began Mr. Price ; but his chief in- 
terrupted him. 

“You placed Messrs. Bulling’s documents in the basket with all 
the others—under my eyes. You brought the basket to my room 
here—under my eyes. Finally, you deposited the basket and _ its 
contents in my safe here—under my very eyes. Your memory con- 
firms mine, does it not ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ What time is it now ?” 

“Striking one, sir.” 

“When do Messrs. Bulling come for this first batch of bonds ? 

“They will take them away at two o’clock.” 

“They cannot take them away.” 

“Why not?” asked the cashier with surprise. 

“They are gone already.” 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 
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“They have been stolen! You had better see for yourself. 
Here is the key.” 

Mr. Price opened the safe, and made a careful search. In two 
minutes he convinced himself that the bonds were missing from the 
safe, and in five minutes more he satisfied himself that they were not 
in the room; unless, indeed, they were locked in the manager’s desk 
—an alternative which was instantly dismissed from his mind. 

“T am entirely at a loss,” he began. 

“So am I, Mr. Price,” broke in the manager. “I have not left 
the room since you deposited the bonds in that safe. It is true, the 
door of the safe has been standing open most of the time. But, on 
the other hand, I have received no visitors; not a soul has entered 
the room but yourself.” 

“ You forget, sir, that one of the clerks, young Mr. Aspin, brought 
you a slip from me about the second batch of securities which are to 
be withdrawn from the custody of the Bank of England to-morrow, 
Saturday—£ 10,000 worth, the receipt for which is, I believe, in your 
possession.” 

The manager made no remark in response to the latter assertions 
—concerning the bonds and the receipt believed to be in his posses- 
sion. But he referred significantly to the young clerk and his 
errand. 

“Yes, Mr. Aspin was here for a few moments. I don’t like to 
suggest any suspicion against him Fr 

The manager hesitated. Mr. Price followed up the thread. 

“It zs somewhat suspicious, sir, that Mr. Aspin was actually alone 
in this room for nearly half a minute, having entered by this door, 
from behind the counter, at the very moment you were standing on 
the other side of yonder door opening on the outer office, while a 
customer asked you a question.” 

“That is perfectly true, Price. I had not thought of that. More- 
over—now that I come to recall the circumstance—young Aspin was 
stooping over the open safe in a most suspicious manner, when I re- 
entered the room.” 

“Subject to your approval, sir, I will question him before you take 
any steps towards announcing the loss. He is a very respectable 
youth, and may be perfectly innocent.” 

“T don’t like to think for a moment that he is otherwise, Mr. Price. 
Bring him here at once.” 

“T will do so—unless he has gone out. One o’clock is his dinner- 
time.” Mr. Price advanced to the door, but the manager stopped him. 

“Wait a moment, Price. The suspicion is a very serious one. 
Let us omit no precaution. We will make one more search.” 

Mr. Price assented. Going on his knees before the open safe, he 
turned out each and every paper within, and replaced it in turn. The 
bonds were mo¢ there. He went round the room likewise. ‘The 
bonds were nowhere to be seen. 
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“Enough !” at length exclaimed the manager. “ Fetch Mr. Aspin. 
And, before you bring him in, give instructions to your next in 
command, that no officer is to leave the bank on any pretence what- 
ever, till I give permission to the contrary.” 

“Ves, sir; it will be just as well to do so without further loss of 
time.” 

As soon as the manager heard the door close, he looked around 
him to make sure that he was alone. ‘Then, taking his keys from his 
pocket, he unlocked softly the drawer beneath his writing desk, 
wheeled back his chair a few inches, unlocked the safe, and paused. 

He appeared to listen for an instant. There was no sound of 
approaching footsteps ; there was no shadow on either of the ground- 
glass doors of anyone about to enter. With a rapidity and stealthiness 
that denoted both fear and determination, he abstracted a parcel from 
the drawer, stepped across to the safe, slipped the packet between the 
leaves of a ledger within the safe, secured the iron door, returned to 
his table, locked the drawer, put the keys in his pocket, drew up his 
chair, and returned to his former position. 

But some peculiarity of the packet had been noticed by him not- 
withstanding the rapidity of the action. 

“There is surely one missing. ‘There ought to have been eight.” 

Some two minutes had elapsed when the cashier returned alone. 
The manager still sat in the same attitude. Apparently, he had not 
moved during the other’s absence. He started as Mr. Price spoke to 
him. 

“T am sorry to say, sir, that young Aspin went out immediately 
after you noticed his suspicious presence in this room. There is 
nothing to be done but to wait till he returns at two o’clock.” 

“ What if he should zof return?” said the manager. 

“Tf he is innocent, he will return as a matter of course. And, if 
he is guilty, he will return to allay suspicion. His failure to return 
would be his condemnation.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“But, consider,” said the manager, “ Messrs. Bulling & Co. will 
come for their bonds at two o’clock. No explanation which we can at 
present give will reconcile them to the temporary loss of their property.” 

Mr. Price reflected for a while. He seemed to be more ready of 
resource than his superior officer. 

“You, sir, had better go yourself immediately to Scotland Yard 
to give notice of this robbery to the police. I will receive Messrs. 
Bulling, and explain to them that you have been suddenly summoned 
thither on extremely urgent business. I will ask them to call again an 
hour later.” 

“* Admirable !” exclaimed the manager, appreciatively. ‘ By three 
o'clock, we shall have discovered something either from Mr. Aspin or 
otherwise.” 
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“T hope so.” 

“‘ By the way, Mr. Price,” added the manager finally, “here is the 
key of my writing-table.” He detached it from the bunch which 
hung on a chain secured round his waist. ‘“ Please to look through 
every drawer, -and satisfy yourself that the missing bonds have not 
merely been mislaid.” 

“I will do so, sir.” And as the manager buttoned up his tight- 
fitting frock coat and clapped on his high hat, Mr. Price involuntarily 
reflected that the lost documents could not have transferred them- 
selves miraculously to the manager’s pockets without the fact 
disturbing fatally the admirable cut of that gentleman’s garments. 

“No official may leave the bank on any pretext whatever till I 
return from Scotland Yard,” said the manager. 

Mr. Price bowed acquiescence, and in a moment more the manager 
left him. 

Presently the cashier summed up the situation. “I’ve turned out 
the safe twice, and seen it locked. I can affirm that Messrs. 
Bulling’s bonds are not there. I’ve turned out the drawers of this 
writing-table. The bonds are not here. The manager has not got 
them. I didn’t take ’em. Young Aspin must have done it. Will he 
come back? He’s nearly due now.” 

Two o'clock struck, but Mr. Aspin had not returned. Messrs. 
Bulling sent a trusted messenger for the bonds. Mr. Price made the 
necessary excuse, and requested him to return at three-thirty. Half- 
past-two came, but no sign of Mr. Aspin. Indeed, when the 
manager returned, shortly after three o’clock, accompanied by detec- 
tives, Mr. Aspin had not yet put in an appearance. In short, 
Mr. Aspin did not return. He had bolted, evidently. 

And this is how it came to pass. On leaving the bank at half-past 
one, the manager crossed the street, and, instead of hurrying to 
Scotland Yard, placed himself in the shadow of a doorway, where he 
could not be perceived through the ground-glass windows of the 
bank, and where he had a full view of the street to right and left. 

He watched here for about five or ten minutes, when the figure of 
Mr. Aspin, on his return from dinner, was perceived coming down 

the street on the opposite side. 

Before the young man reached the steps of the bank, he was 
stopped by the manager, who said sharply— 

* Follow me!” 

The manager walked briskly along, looking back frequently, in 
order to see that his command was attended to. The miserable boy 
dared not disobey. Presently, in an unfrequented side street, the 
manager hailed a hansom. He beckoned Mr. Aspin to seat himself 
beside him within the cab. 

“Scotland Yard!” cried the manager to the driver. ‘“ And put 
the glass down.” 

On hearing their destination, Aspin turned as white as a sheet. 
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Before he could recover himself enough to speak, the manager 
informed him that the theft of Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s bonds had 
been discovered, and that the suspicions which pointed to Mr. Aspin 
as the thief were simply overwhelming. 

This announcement frightened Mr. Aspin so much that he tried 
to jump out of the hansom; but he was held back in a powerful 
grip. 

“No, no, young man, you must listen to me. I do not wish to be 
hard on you, even if you are indeed guilty. You must perceive by 
this time that you are ruined for life, if the guilt attaches to you P 

“‘T know it, I know it!” exclaimed the youth, breaking into tears. 
“What will my poor mother say?” 

The manager showed some astonishment at the boy’s burst of 
grief. Presently, however, he continued : 

“Took here, young sir! I will help you out of this mess— 
ahem !—for your mother’s sake ! ” 

“Oh, sir! God bless you for saying that!” 

“TJ mean it too; your escape can be managed. I impose a con- 
dition, however. It is this. You will take train immediately for 
Dover. You will cross to Calais. I will throw everybody off the 
scent. You will travel through, without stopping, to Spain. There 
you will be safe from arrest.” 

“* But I have no money.” 

“T will provide for that. Here is a fifty-pound note. You will go 
to Gaze’s Tourist Office in the Strand, and buy two tickets for Madrid.” 

“‘ Why two tickets, sir ?” 

“To avert suspicion. One of them you will use yourself; the 
other I will take care of myself. At Madrid you will stay at the 
Hotel de Paris, till you receive from me another fifty-pound note— 
ahem !—for your mother’s sake.” 

“Qh, sir, how can I thank you?” 

“ After that you must make your own way in the world—abroad— 
in America—in any country where our police cannot find you.” 

“T will, sir—I will. I shall never forget your kindness.” 

“Say no more. We will get out here.” And the manager stopped 
the cab. 

“But, if you please, sir, here’s the bond; I will give it back to 
you.” 

“What bond?” asked the manager, with a start. 

“The thousand-pound bond I stole, sir,” whimpered the lad. “ It 
was on the top of the bundle. I was afraid to take the rest.” 

The manager looked at him with blank astonishment in his face as 
Aspin drew a paper from within his waistcoat and handed it over. It 
was one of Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s securities—‘ Payable to Bearer.” 

The manager gazed first at the bond, then at the boy. The bewil- 
derment in the great man’s face gave way to a curious smile. 

“ You are right,” he said at last. “TI will take care of it.” 
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They descended from the cab a few yards off Gaze’s Tourist Office, 
and the manager paid the driver. 

“You know what you have to do,” said he to Aspin, pointing to 
the name over the door. “TI will wait for you here.” 

When the clerk emerged again from Messrs. Gaze’s, he handed one 
of the two tickets he had purchased to the manager, who said quickly— 

“Good-bye! And, by the way, remember that I shall follow you 
now and see you off—from a distance.” 

Next morning Mr. Aspin was in Paris. ‘There the devil in him 
revived to some extent. He determined to spend a couple of days 
in the “City of Pleasure,” and to have a spree. Had not the manager 
promised to throw everyone off the scent ? 

Meantime, the manager strolled down to Scotland Yard. There he 
gave his reasons for believing that a theft of valuable bonds had taken 
place. It was impossible to say how and by whom they had been 
abstracted. He desired that an able detective should return with 
him to the city, to make an investigation and give his advice. The 
request was promptly complied with. 

Shortly before three o’clock the manager entered the bank, ac- 
companied by two detectives from the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment—namely, Inspector Crump and another officer in plain clothes. 
They were met by the cashier with the significant announcement that 
young Mr. Aspin had not returned after his dinner-hour. 

“There can be no doubt,” added Mr. Price, “that our suspicions 
of him were well-founded.” 

The manager and the chief detective retired to the sanctum of the 
former. Mr. Price and the second police officer were asked to hold 
themselves in readiness for a summons to join them. 

The circumstances already detailed in the conversation between the 
manager and cashier were forthwith communicated to the Inspector. 
The manager, moreover, opened the safe, and described how the 
various parcels of bonds brought from the strong room had been laid 
in a row on the middle shelf; and how he had perceived, almost 
immediately after Mr. Aspin had left the room, a gap in the row where 
Messrs. Bulling & Co.’s script had been laid. The Inspector was 
then requested to make a careful survey of the room and its contents. 

While he was doing this, the manager deftly slipped a paper from 
his pocket into the leaves of a ledger within the safe, much in the 
same manner, it will be remembered, as he had acted with another 
packet. Having done this, he “swung to” the door, which fastened 
with a snap. 

During this operation, Inspector Crump was looking in the opposite 
direction. But he was doing so to some purpose; for he saw the 
movements of the manager clearly reflected in the ground-glass 
partition separating the apartment from the general office. There was 
something about the manager’s action which fixed the circumstance in 
his mind. 
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The detective next interviewed the cashier, whose story confirmed 
that of his superior officer, 

Now the duty of the detective was clear. Even if there remained 
a doubt as to Mr. Aspin’s guilt, it was absolutely necessary to discover 
what had become of that young gentleman, Inquiry was therefore 
made of his colleagues in the office ; but no one could offer a clue to 
the missing clerk’s movements, 

“‘ He has probably made for the Continent,” suggested the manager. 

“Do you think so, sir?” asked Inspector Crump, in reply, while 
he looked in the face of the banker, ‘If so, we will soon overtake 
him ; he hasn’t much more than an hour’s start of the telegraph.” 
And the detective laughed, The idea appeared to impress the 
manager. 

“ The law has a long arm—eh, Mr. Crump ?” 

‘* Yes, sir—particularly in dealing with boys who have short heads,” 
said the detective, eyeing the manager steadily. 

“T hope you'll prove a match for him,” said the manager, with a 
smile. 

*‘T think we shall, sir. By-the-bye, I suppose he couldn’t make 
anything out of the bonds in this country ?” 

“Tt is very unlikely.” 

“Do you think, sir, that he had any money about him to go away 
with ?” 

“T cannot say ; but I’ll inquire.” 

The answer brought by Mr. Price to this inquiry was one that pro- 
voked a hearty laugh. 

“Mr. Aspin was ‘hard up.’ He was always ‘hard up.’ . He had 
borrowed half-a-crown that very morning to pay for his dinner.” 

After some further information as to Mr. Aspin’s affairs had been 
asked for by Mr. Crump, and given to him, that gentleman decided 
to make inquiries of Mrs. Aspin, and to have that lady’s house watched 
in case her son should return home. 

I will also cause a description of young Aspin to be circulated 
in order that he may be traced, watched, and, if possible, arrested. 
All this will keep us occupied till to-morrow morning, when you may 
expect me here to report progress. I will leave my companion with 
you. He may be wanted.” 

Inspector Crump departed, after whispering to his comrade the 
curious admonition: “Watch the manager. If he hasn’t got the 
bonds himself, my name’s not Crump !” 

When Mr. Bulling, of Messrs. Bulling & Company, called for their 
securities, an explanation was given for not delivering them which 
bore all the appearance of good faith, The fact of the theft was more 
unfortunate than alarming, for, of course, the Bank would make good 
the loss, Under the unhappy circumstances, Messrs. Bulling & 
Company consented to fall in with the Bank’s convenience, and to 
wait until the lost property should be recovered, while the manager, 
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on behalf of the directors, offered temporary security to the owners of 
the bonds—an offer which they considered unnecessary, in view of 
the status of the Bank. 

At ten o’clock the following morning Inspector Crump arrived in 
Old Broad Street. He was greeted by the manager and some of the 
directors of the Corporation. ‘The detective addressed himself to the 
manager with a confidence and respect which set that gentleman 
entirely at his ease. 

“The supposition you expressed, sir, has been fully justified. The 
young man suspected of stealing the bonds crossed to Calais yester- 
day. I have arranged that he will not slip through our fingers. I 
cannot say more at present. The first information which I obtained 
concerning him was given by Messrs. Gaze, the tourist agents, at 
whose office he bought two tickets for Madrid. From the fact of his 
taking two tickets, it is presumed that he is travelling in company 
with a female, possibly an accomplice. He paid Messrs. Gaze with a 
fifty-pound note, of which I have taken the number. The question 
is, Where did he get the fifty-pound note? Can you tell me?” 

At first the manager made no reply, and he averted his eyes under 
the steady but seemingly frank regard of the detective. ‘Then, labour- 
ing under evident excitement, he stepped over to the safe, opened it, 
drew out a little drawer within, and exclaimed : 

“Good heavens, that’s gone too ! ” 

** What do you mean, sir?” 

“T had a fifty-pound note, in this drawer.” He referred to his 
pocket-book for the number and read it out. The detective smiled 
as he announced that his figures were the same. The directors looked 
at one another meaningly, being full of sympathy for their head official. 

At this moment, Mr. Price entered and reminded the manager of 
an appointment at the Bank of England, an appointment (it will be 
remembered) to exchange a receipt of the Bank of England for 
£10,000 worth of bonds deposited there and belonging to Messrs. 
Bulling. ‘The manager made his excuses to the directors, promised 
to be back in half-an-hour, and went out. 

As soon as Inspector Crump knew him to be off the premises, he 
turned to the directors and said sharply : 

“Gentlemen, you must excuse me if I am abrupt. I am acting in 
your interests, and I am obliged to be plain-spoken. I will stake my 
reputation that the man who has just left the room is responsible for 
the disappearance of Messrs. Bulling & Company’s bonds.” 

“No, no, no! Impossible! Impossible!” ejaculated his worthy 
listeners, throwing up their hands in deprecation of the wrong done to 
their faithful servant by the mere suggestion. 

“I beg pardon,” said the detective. ‘I am accustomed to read 
guilt or innocence in a man’s manners, as well as his actions. Your 
manager tries to hide from me a guilty conscience and he cannot 
do it.” 
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“What right have you to say such things?” asked the indignant 
Board of Directors in one voice. 

The Inspector continued in his own way. 

“From what I hear of the boy Aspin, he hasn’t the pluck to steal 
and hide a great parcel of bonds. He hadn’t even an opportunity of 
doing so, without the certainty of the manager seeing them protruding 
from his pocket. ‘The lad may have stolen the fifty-pound note, or 
he may have had it given to him ; but, take my word for it, in this 
unfortunate business, he is more sinned against than sinning.” 

“‘ If that is all you have to say,” broke in the chairman of the Board 
of Directors, “we shall be obliged by your keeping your opinions to 
yourself, and confining yourself to your duty.” 

“It is my duty to warn you, sir,” retorted the detective. ‘The 
manager has averted suspicion by throwing it on Mr. Aspin. I.don’t 
know if Aspin is his dupe or his confederate, or both. But we must 
not lose sight of the manager till we have had it out with Aspin. 
Not that the young one has the bonds. ‘The old one has the bonds 
himself, or he has posted them to Spain.” 

“Spain ! ” exclaimed the directors. 

“Yes,” and the Inspector laughed, “no extradition treaty between 
this country and Spain, you see.” 

“ But, if the manager is the culprit, why has he risked detection by 
staying here ?” 

“Why, sir, because he hasn’t got all the bonds he wants, I should 
say.” 

Ce Monstrous ! Perfectly monstrous!” declared the directors uncon- 
vinced. 

“ Besides,” urged one of them, “he could not reach Spain before 
his absence was discovered, and we could overtake him by 
telegraph.” 

“Think so, sir?” said the detective. “Why, he might slip off 
unperceived to-night, be in Paris on Sunday morning, and across the 
Spanish frontier before you gentlemen are awake on Monday. ‘Then 
where are you?” 

The directors could hardly fail to appreciate these remarks, 
although they still remained incredulous. 

“There is not the slightest foundation,” urged one of them, “ for 


suspecting that the manager has any intention whatever of running _ 


away to Spain or anywhere else.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” returned the detective, “ but’ it is my business 
to suspect. Please to remember that although Mr. Aspin has ab- 
sconded, we have only the manager’s story against him. We ought 
to hear what the young man has to say.. Remember, that the bond 
were in the manager’s possession, and that the missing fifty-pound 
note was the manager’s. How do we know that the second tourist’s 
ticket to Spain is not for the manager’s use? I have ascertained for 
a fact that Mr. Aspin had no companion with him.” 
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“Then what is your advice, Mr. Crump?” 

“ My advice, gentlemen, is—treat the manager as usual, and wait 
till he runs away with all he can lay hands on!” 

At this curious counsel, the several elderly gentlemen constituting 
the Board of Directors of the Continental Banking Corporation 
uttered one cry of fear and astonishment. 

“‘ But why not arrest him at once?” 

** Because he has possibly provided against that event, by sending 
away the bonds he stole yesterday, and we could prove nothing.” 

‘* What on earth then, are we to do?” 

“Treat him just as usual, I say—just as if nothing had happened, 
entlemen. Leave the rest to me.” 

When the manager returned, he carried a small black bag in his 
hand. This he locked up in his safe. One of the directors 
suggested that any valuable papers ought to be deposited in the 
strong room. But the manager demurred. 

“They will be safe enough here,” he declared, in a casual manner. 

The directors began to suspect in their hearts that there might be 
some wisdom in attending to the detective’s warning. They took 
care, however, not to betray themselves. 

* * * * * * 

It was comparatively early on Sunday morning, before the good 
Paris folk had sat down to déjeuner, that Mr. Aspin, having 
thoroughly enjoyed his short sojourn in the French capital, betook 
himself to the railway station where he intended to take train in his 
flight towards sanctuary. 

But his steps were arrested before the scene of an accident in the 
street. A little crowd was collecting round a hired conveyance 
which had been upset. The occupant, a middle-aged man with a 
dark beard, had been thrown out, and was stunned by the fall. A 
hand-bag lay close beside him ; it had burst open, and some of the 
contents were slipping from its mouth. 

One of these papers Mr, Aspin raised out of the mud. As he did 
so a cry of surprise escaped him; the document was the very same 
bond, belonging to Messrs. Bulling and Company, which he had 
stolen and restored. 

A couple of bystanders attempted to raise the fallen stranger. 
Their efforts displaced a false beard, which fell to the ground and 
disclosed to Mr. Aspin’s astonished eyes the features of the manager 
of the Continental Banking Corporation. 

* You know this gentleman?” asked a voice in English, and a 
hand was laid on Aspin’s shoulder. 

“ [—I—I—thought I did !.” stammered the lad, fearing to betray 
himself. 

“You had better say ‘yes’ at once, Mr. Aspin. I am a detective 
from Scotland Yard, and I presume that this gentleman is the person 
I expected to find sooner or later in your company.” 
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The young man made a virtue of necessity. He allowed himself 
to be taken back to England in tow, and confessed his share in 
the robbery of the bank—a point which went in his favour in 
settling up. 

The manager followed later, also in tow. He was scarcely let off 
so easily as the lad Aspin, and he is not likely to do any banking 
for some years to come. 

* * * * * * 

“How did the manager escape ?” said Inspector Crump, deeply 
mortified at having been “ bested,” in spite of all his suspicions and 
all his precautions. 

“Why, it was this way. The manager goes home that Saturday 
afternoon, looking as innocent as a saint, and carrying a hand-bag 
crammed full of bonds. 

“So I says to him, ‘Not much fear of my troubling you, sir, till 
Monday. ‘That young rascal Aspin won’t betray himself all at once, 
I guess, wherever he is now. We must be content to watch him.’ 

“Says the manager, ‘I want a little rest badly. This affair has 
upset me terribly. Don’t worry me if you can help it, on the Sabbath 
day!’ ‘I won't, sir,’ says I. 

“IT put my watchers on—one in front, and the other behind, his 
private residence. ‘They were both good men. But he fooled one 
of them entirely. Just as the evening was getting dark, the parlour- 
maid hails a four-wheeler from the stand opposite, and brings a 
Gladstone bag along, and out comes a gent muffled up to the eyes, 
and cabby is told to drive to Euston like mad. My man stationed 
in front of the house follows in haste, believing it to be the manager. 
It wasn’t! He started two minutes later, and landed at Charing 
Cross, while my man was messing about the London and North 
Western Railway. 

“ How did I find it out? Why, I went round as usual to see how 
my men were getting on, and I found one gone. Up I marches to 
the cab stand, asks a cabby some questions. Front man on the rank 
says he was hailed to the house, but a growler got the fare to Euston. 
Presently another gent leaves the house in another growler. He 
describes this gentleman and says he heard him holloa ‘Charing 
Cross.’ That’s how I knew. 

“And then I telegraphed on to Folkstone, Dover, and Paris, 
mighty sharp, but the manager disguised himself before he got to 
Dover ; and, by Jove! if it hadn’t been for the carriage accident in 
Paris, we should have lost him !” 


VOL. LIV. 

























































AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
By C. J. LANGsTON. 


REALLY am the wrong side uppermost of middle age; but 

methinks I should feel surprised, and a sense of personal injury, 
if any one told me so. We are such creatures of contradiction even 
to ourselves. I had been in the thick of the battle of life, “stormed 
at by shot and shell,” and yet never felt the keen point of an arrow 
from Cupid’s bow—at least, never serious/y wounded ; for there was 
that fair face, when I was still in my teens, of Mary G., those large 
lustrous eyes, like an Eastern dove, surrounded by an aureola of 
golden curls, so suddenly to become the saint she looked ; for the 
face faded into cloudland, and was sent only to remind one of 
heaven. 

Bonnie nephews and nieces—why will they grow so tall ?—re- 
peatedly declare—“ Oh, Uncle Fred will never marry!” Probably 
the wish is father to the thought. Possibly they may have heard of 
contingent reversions. 

“Nothing happens but the unforeseen.” I am no longer billet- 
doux and bullet-proof. I haul down my colours. The citadel is 
taken without assault. I expect no mercy from my fifty particular 
friends ; yet suffer mé to plead extenuating circumstances. 

I was deeply interested in the case of my young friend, Victor B., 
one of Nature’s royal lineage, every inch a king. Above the ordinary 
height, and unusually handsome, his dark flashing eye and haughty 
demeanour struck fire from the heart of a young lady as unyielding 
as himself. Alas, he was credited with the only crime which Mrs. 
Grundy never forgives—poverty! Her parents declared that she 
might have any one else, ample dowry, every comfort ; but such an 
alliance was not to be thought of. 

“The men you suggest to me,” protested the indignant girl, “are 
mere puppets. Must I stoop to conquer them ?” 

‘Dora, consider society,” replied her mother. 

“Would you sacrifice me to society! Never, if I can help it!” 

“Well, then, your own set, your friends.” 

‘T tell you, mother, Victor towers above all, and now that I know 
he loves me, I will never—zever- e 

“Hush! hush! Don’t say another word just now.” 

I was appealed to as a friend of both families, as a sedate old 
bachelor, not likely to be moved by sentiment, especially such a 
sentiment as love. I was entreated to call upon Miss L., and, as the 
confidential friend of er friend, she received me with charming 
docility. 
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Perhaps she divined, with a woman’s shrewdness, where lay my 
sympathy. However, “ England expects, etc.,” and I duly decanted 
the fine old crusted platitudes and arguments against love and 
cottage bread. ‘Had she really considered the severance of social 
ties, the sacrifice of ease, position-——” 

“Not position. Mine will be higher than ever with him.” 

“ Besides,” said I, quoting the words of an old song, “ ‘ Love not! 
The thing you love may change.’” 

Her colour heightened. 

“‘ A young man, singularly handsome, must have many admirers,” I 
continued. ‘Among them you have heard, I believe, of Mrs. P., 
the rich widow, and the Hon. Miss C. Well, without adopting the 
conclusion that Victor is too much a lady’s man ever to be the man 
of one lady, are you quite sure that his affection is strong enough to 
bear you up on the changeful tide of life ?” 

“Tf not, it will grow with our growth,” answered Dora. 

“Or,” continued I, taking aim once more, “do you realise his 
vehemently impulsive temper, the fierce flash of that dark eye which 
demands implicit obedience. I must say that, knowing the disposition 
of each, I should tremble if there were even momentary collision. 
It would be like the meeting of two express engines with the steam 
full on—a catastrophe and wreckage. You must own that he is like 
a lion when crossed, and you have but one head.” 

“Ah, and but one heart; and that I have given wholly and un- 
changeably to him. I fear nothing—believe everything ”—clasping 
her hands. 

I could say no more, or it would have been “ Bless you a thousand 
times !” so I had to leave Una and her lion alone. Not here did I 
capitulate. In the imposing presence of Victor, I hardly knew what 
to urge. I saw at once that I might as well attempt to turn the 
torrent of Niagara. He who from childhood had brooked no opposi- 
tion would brook none now. He stood silently twirling his heavy 
moustache, as I ventured candidly but cautiously to state what duty 
had prompted me to urge against the match. During my description 
of his character, fixed by the fascination of his glittering eye, I fairly 
trembled, as I saw him bite his lips in restraining anger, and knew 
the strength of his massive arm, until the old gentle feeling came like 
sunlight over his face as I concluded : 

“Well, my dear Victor, since you are both so decided, what can an 
old friend do but help you?” 

Seeing that poverty was the only obstacle, Victor made up his 
mind at once to overcome it. For energy and enterprise such as his, 
Greater Britain alone could furnish scope. All was quickly arranged ; 
a berth was secured in the splendid steamship Sapphire, and three 
days before she sailed for Australia, Dora and I waved our adieus at 
the Great Western Station. He was all animation and hope. He 
would breast the tide of adverse circumstance ; he would come back 
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in three years laden with the spoils of commercial conquest ; and 
then— Ah, well, how often have I seen a stately ship glide out of 
the harbour, buoyant with hope, laden with golden promises, and 
when the dark days came watched and waited for her return ! 

I must say that I should like to have seen a little emotion at 
parting. Never had Victor looked more handsome; Dora never 
more conscious of her power, or less inclined to “play the woman.” 
Perhaps if I could have seen them an hour later, his face hidden 
behind the Standard, and she in the solitude of her room, I might 
have argued differently. 

But there was one who felt the departure of Victor keenly. His 
only sister—the “ princess,” I always call her—was cast in the same 
imperious mould, and had the like commanding presence ; and, need 
I say of a daughter of the proud Devonian family of B. she was 
exceeding fair. Delicate in health; threatened, indeed, at that time 
with a complaint which sometimes clothes its victims with ethereal 
beauty ; there had always been close companionship between brother 
and sister. 

I had to console her. Fancy a middle-aged bachelor, to whom a 
thing of beauty is still a joy for ever, whose sensitive nature renders 
him too susceptible of a fair girl just blossoming into womanhood ; a 
fair girl in tears, too, confiding in an artless way her sudden sorrow, 
her hopes and fears as to the absent one. I had no fear about him ; 
he will be sure te roughhew his way to the front; but I began to fear 
about myself, lest strong sympathy, which they say is akin to love, 
might carry me over the border. 

I came away; but “parting is such sweet sorrow,” I dare not 
analyse my feelings. I only knew that the sky overhead had a 
brighter blue, and sunshine, all too transient, prevailed within. I 
thought my heart had been buried long ago, like Pompeii, under cold 
grey ashes, and behold it proved “a self-surviving thing of power.” 
When reality is dull, how pleasant is dreamland. 

“Come again soon,” said she; “I do so like to talk to you about 
Victor.” 

Thrice happy Victor, thought I; would I were half as young and 
handsome as he! 

You should have seen the care with which I chose the finest rose 
in the market, the anxiety about that lovely spray of maidenhair, 
and the eagerness with which I presented the buttonhole to my 
princess. 

As she sat dallying with the flower, her cough bringing the colour 
to her cheek, and her large eyes looking dreamily upon me, the fear 
stung me. Will she also pass to the land of shadows, and my life 
change to perpetual eclipse? I sought eagerly to divert her, a fund 
of anecdote and my keen sense of humour coming to the rescue, 
musing all the while whether she had any idea that “all the current of 
my being” set towards her. 
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Oh, no! Her very simplicity disconcerted me, her remarks showed 
the half-paternal estimation in which I was held. 

“You are so good and kind; my dear father could not have been 
kinder!” 

Then again, when I urged her to give me her photo, as a companion 
picture to that of Victor, how naively she replied : 

“T must have it taken, because I shall never be younger, or look 
better, shall I?” 

I think the very coyness and indifference of my princess, combined 
with occasional hauteur, spurred me onwards, onwards, I scarcely 
knew or cared whither. 

Not that checks were wanting. My frequent visits excited notice 
and remarks. 

“Well, if Uncle Fred really means to marry, why does he not 
marry some one of his own age?” 

That’s just what middle-aged gentlemen, bless them, seldom do. 
Years ago I exclaimed that, if I married, it would certainly be some 
girl young enough to be my daughter. Suitable age! think what that 
might mean to some folks—false hair, false teeth, false everything. 
Fancy fervent protestations shouted through an ear trumpet! Oh, 
no! as I pathetically wrote to my princess in an acrostic : 

“ Ah, well for me that beauty grows not old, 


Fair faces still with fuller years unfold, 
Relume the past, and tinge the setting sun with gold.” 


And as the wheels of life drag heavily, and I scornfully measure 
the friendship, fashion, and frivolity of the world, how solemnly sweet 
is the remembrance that there is still an Eden guarded by angels of 
purity and innocence, where true love alone can enter. 

I watched the princess with increasing solicitude, my own health 
being most frail, and at times one almost wished that if no happier 
union were attainable, she and I might glide, hand in hand, down the 
dark valley together, and pass behind the veil. Happily, however, 
the doctor’s predictions and our own fears were not realised, for a 
change to her native air wrought wonders. Health and strength 
partly returned, and, as I walked with her by the sounding sea, more 
than once the lines of Montrose crossed the mind : 


“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all!” 


Yet the dream was so delicious—the idea so enchanting. Why 
should I risk an awakening? But I ventured delicately to ascertain 
whether the heart beating so near mine were quite free, and trembled 
till I heard : 

“I am not engaged, and never have been.” 

I remembered her cousin’s proposal—and discomfiture. 
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“The latest opportunity, I think, was Winstanley ?” 

“Yes; but I gave him no encouragement ; in fact, I don’t want to 
marry, unless any one will be my slave,” said she laughing. 

It was on my tongue to answer conclusively, but 1 thought it would 
be taking an unfair advantage. 

Perhaps it was a little Quixotic on my part to call on Winstanley, 
and clearly to learn that I was not trespassing ; a rival I could not 
be, with such a tall, fine-looking young fellow as he in the field. 

Open as the day, he frankly confessed that he long looked upon 
his fair cousin “as his prize” in the matrimonial lottery, and was 
taken aback by her rejection ; adding, “I can’t make her out.” 

I was also puzzled. At times the princess was gracious, and 
invited confidence ; then suddenly distant and haughty. All around 
must have noticed my devotion; could the object of it fail to 
perceive ? 

Months passed, and remembering that Victor was her guardian, I 
ventured with considerable apprehension to submit the case to him, 
and be influenced by his opinion. My fears pictured the lion’s 
tempestuous wrath, or at least, merciless prohibition, and when, in 
two months the answer came, my breath shortened when I opened it. 

It certainly was different from what I expected. In his large, 
legible hand, he described, page after page, his exploits in Australia ; 
his success with a ranch, his numerous plans. I began to think my 
last letter had miscarried, when I spied an obscure postscript : 
“‘ By the way, you must exercise your own judgment, as doubtless my 
sister will, without any direction from me.” 

Fool that I was to imagine that the idea which thrilled my whole 
being could really move another, even her brother. However, I had 
done the right thing, and received a kind of negative approbation, and 
when next I called, and the princess seemed in one of her happiest 
moods, I presented this ballad which I had written, and asked her to 
set it to music. 


“O lady fair, can I declare, 
One half my burning love for thee ; 

O lady fair, shall I despair 
If thou should’st be unkind to me? 


O love that leaves an aching heart, 
And warps the mind with fancies chill ; 
We may not meet, we must not part ; 
For, lady fair, I love thee still. 


And life would prove a dire eclipse, 
And all my senses pall and fade, 
Without the pressure of thy lips 
And that bright sun those eyes have made. 


O lady fair, can I declare, 
For thee I yearn, I hope, I sigh; 
O lady fair, shall I despair? 
For thee I live, for thee would die!” 
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During the reading I watched her narrowly, anxiously. It seemed 
as if I had staked all on this last throw. Her beautiful face flushed, 
and a strange light shone in the dreamy eyes; and then sadness 
came like moonlight, and the cheeks were white, and her lips moved 
without sound. Half kneeling I murmured plaintively : 

“Can you—will you forgive me ?” 

She composed herself ; the calm, strong spirit of her family came to 
the front, as she replied, not unkindly : 

“It is a pretty thing. I must practise an accompaniment. When 
will you call again ?” 
* * * * * * 

Then I had not been spurned, repelled, rejected. I rushed along 
the streets with a kind of electric buoyancy, as if the days of my 
youth had run back to tell me that it is a happy world after all. I 
tried to leap over the great gulf fixed between me and my princess 
(that of disparity in age) by comparison. 

There was Colonel F., nearly sixty—a long way ahead of me 
married only last week to a lady of twenty. He settled £500 a 
year on her, and society immediately discovered it was an excellent 
match, for the orphan girl had not a penny. ‘There was my 
neighbour S., a widower with three crawling children, and a stipend 
of £150, married the village belle thirty years his junior. Mrs. 
Grundy did not forbid the banns, only declared, “ How could he 
throw himself away!” My venerable friend, Montagu Oxenden 
too, dipping into the lucky bag of matrimony within the shadow 
of seventy, and living happily ever afterwards. 

He cut through the gossamer compliment of congratulation abruptly 
with : 

“No doubt you think there’s no fool like the old fool !” 

“Far from it,” I replied. ‘“‘It is never too late to mend.’” I 
thought also of Swift and Stella, of John Jarndyce and Dame Durden. 

Yet why should I anticipate ; the princess had said nothing ; but 
ardent lovers, like certain other curious animals, can see in the dark. 
Yes, I was right. Like Ceesar, I came and overcame. Next day my 
princess received me with evident anxiety. She had learned my 
ballad, and 





“The low, the deep, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another’s love 
Interpreted my own.” 


The finest images are wrought in marble, and I found the object 
of my own agitation, calm and statuesque as Hebe. Even when I 
intreated with passionate energy, the large eyes looked down half in 
pity, half in wonder, and no trembling chords vibrated in that gentle 
heart. 

She owned this, and said simply : 

*‘T cannot respond as you would wish; indeed I never was capable 
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of strong emotion, or perhaps of deep feeling. If increasing regard 
is sufficient, then si 
* 





* * * * % 


Then we were married. I wrote a long letter, oh, so full of the 
outpouring of one’s heart, to the man most interested, Victor B., and 
received an immediate reply, containing particular directions as to the 
purchase of artificial bait for him in Regent Street, with three words 
of congratulation added in pencil. With trepidation I had previously 
announced that his lady love, believing perhaps that “death and dis- 
tance differ but in name,” wearied with hope deferred, and the persis- 
tent pleading of her mercenary parents, had married a parvenu. 
Victor’s answer was like a bolt from the blue, scathing and blinding 
in its intensity of reproach and denunciation. ‘The young gentleman 
need not have been so severe, for he had taken to himself a wife a 
fortnight before Miss L.’s bridal. 

And now, after three years, we are at Plymouth—my darling 
princess in a wheel-chair, and I looking over the wide waters, waiting 
till our shi comes home, watching for the splendid sea-ploughing 
Sapphire and her eight hundred passengers, amongst whom none so 
tall, so handsome as he, the imperious Victor, who will lend fresh 
charm and brightness to our rooms to-night. 


—._ > FD = 


A PEASANT HEROINE.* 


A LITTLE peasant maiden, 
Scarce thirteen summers old, 

Yet in her veins there ran the blood 
Of saints and heroes bold, 

And in the Book of Life her name 
Is writ in lines of gold. 


’Twas in the dreary winter, 
When the snow lay thick and white, 
Two children sat beside the hearth 
In the flickering firelight ; 
While round the lonely house the wind 
Went moaning through the night. 


Two sturdy peasant children, 
Who kept their watch alone, 

For the elders to the village 
A few miles off had gone— 

Sedate, housewifely little Reine, 
And seven-year old Antoine. 


* Founded on fact. 





A Peasant Heroine. 


They sat and talked together 
In happy childish glee, 

The boy his curly head at rest 
Against his sister’s knee, 

And Reine told stories while she plied 
Her needles busily. 


But hark! What sound comes up the win1, 
From the great plain beneath? 

The children startled to their feet, 
And listening held their breath— 

And then the two young faces turned 
As pale, as pale as death! 


“The wolves! It is the horrid wolves!” 
Reine sprang towards the door, 

With trembling hands she drew the bolt 
More closely than before : 

“Oh, Antoine, pile the logs up high, 
And make them blaze yet more!” 


With red glare on the gleaming snow, 
Shone out the leaping flame, 

But at the door the howling pack 
With frantic clamour came— 

They shook it with their savage claws— 
It trembled in its frame! 


The children clung together 
In mortal agony, 

There was no succour nigh at hand, 
No place for them to fly— 

A crazy plank between them stood, 
And the death that they must die ! 


“ Oh, dear Lord, save my brother !” 
The elder sister prayed : 

And then she started to her feet 
And felt no more afraid ; 

For quick as light a sudden thought 
Flashed on the little maid. 


The press beside the fire! 
If she could reach up there— 

There was just room enough for ove, 
But not an inch to spare! 

She seized her brother in her arms 
And struggled on a chair. 


Outside the beasts were clamouring 
With howlings yet more wild, 
Into the dark but safe recess, 
She thrust the frightened child ; 
She turned the key and ’gainst the bars, 
Some heavy logs she piled. 
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A Peasant Heroine. 


’Twas done! The deed of rescue— 
It scarce was safely o’er, 

When with a groaning awful crash 
Fell down the rotten door— 

The wolves rushed in! Did angels weep 
To see such suffering sore ? 


Ea * * cd 


At last the village is astir, 
The wolves are all at bay, 

Forth from the little house they rushed 
And left their senseless prey ; 

While after them with gun and spear 
Men track their desperate way. 


Across the blood-stained threshold 
The frantic parents go ; 

And then upon the frosty air | 
Rings out a wail of woe— 

As by the little mangled form, 
The awful truth they know. 


They clasped their other darling, 
“ But Reine, our Reine,” they cried— 
And then the little sobbing lad 
Tells how she made him hide, 
And face to face with hideous death, 
Stood gallantly outside ! 


* * * * 


Why linger o’er the story, 
So full of woe and pain? 

At rest in the Good Shepherd’s fold, 
Is valiant little Reine, 

Where never cruel prowling wolf 
Can harm or fright again! 


But still throughout the country, 
Her name is honoured long, 

And the village people chant her praise 
In native rhyme and song, 

And tell about the quenchless love 
That made her heart so strong. 


A little peasant maiden, 
Yet she so well had striven, 

That unto her a glorious crown, 
The martyr’s crown, was given, 

And a place among the deathless ranks 
Of God’s dear saints in Heaven. 
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THE FIRST LODGER. 


“‘ [ T seems the only thing we can do, Kate.” 

A sad-faced elderly woman, speaking in reluctant desponding 
tones, looked in the bright handsome face of a half-sister, who was 
young enough to have been her daughter. 

“Quite so, Jane,” answered a brisk, clear voice ; “and nothing 
very terrible about it after all!” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t say that! But for this cruel loss your future 
might have been so different. But we must try to save our home.” 

“Don’t trouble about my future, Jennie!” said Kate Walters, 
hastily. “I am five-and-twenty, and a sober woman of the world. 
Let us write the advertisement. Sit down.” 

And she playfully pulled Miss Walters into a chair beside her own 
at the table, and took up a pen which she dipped in the ink. 

“Now then! what shall we say ?” 

“Two ladies having a larger house—— 

“Oh, Jennie!” interrupted Kate, “don’t you think the shabby- 
genteels have used up that little fib ?” 

“‘ My dear, what would you say then?” hopelessly inquired Miss 
Walters. 

“‘ J should say, ‘ Two comfortably furnished rooms to let with good 
attendance ; gentleman preferred.’ ” 

“Why a gentleman, my child ?” asked the elder, nervously. 

“Because he will perhaps have something to take him out early 
and keep him out late,” said Kate, promptly ; “and ladies sit at 
home and ring the bell all day.” 

“True, my dear. Hadn’t we better say it is a lady’s house?” 

“T think not ; they wouldn’t know we were real ladies, you know,” 
explained Kate. ‘“ And those people who have seen ‘ better days’ are 
always a nuisance ; don’t you remember when we lodged with the 
Norrises at Scarborough ? ” 

“Yes, yes. Write what you please, my dear. It ‘is all very 
terrible.” 

The advertisement was posted, and Kate put many dainty touches 
to the drawing-room, and bed-room at the back of it, which were to 
be let. One thing Miss Walters was firm about—Xav/e should never 
have anything to say to the lodger; she and the servant would 
manage that. At present the last-named treasure knew nothing of 
their plans. 

Kate was out when a gentleman called. 

“‘T wish to see the rooms,” said a quick business voice. 

The maid stared. A small crack of the dining-room door 
opened slowly, and Miss Walters whispered : 
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“ Show the gentleman the drawing-room floor.” 

The tasteful rooms pleased the visitor. 

“‘ Might do ; what’s the rent ?” 

“JT don’t know, sir!” sulkily answered the servant, who was 
brooding over a grievance. 

“Call the landlady, then!” sharply retorted the gentleman, leading 
the way down-stairs. 

Miss Walters heard him, and received a fresh shock ; but held 
open the dining-room door for the stranger, who entered, and looked 
steadily at the slight nervous little lady before him. She also 
regarded him, and beheld a man of about middle height, with a large 
brown beard, and an eye-glass which was evidently a necessary 
appendage, and a keen business air, 

“‘ May I ask the rent, everything included ?” he inquired quickly. 

“Two pounds a week, if you don’t think it too much,” said the 
lady, feeling and looking miserable. 

“That will do. I can send in my traps to-night, and come to- 
morrow, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Your name?” inquired the gentleman, holding an open note- 
book in which to register it. 

“ Walters—Miss Walters.” 

And with a bow he was gone. 

“Kate, my darling, the rooms are let !” was that young lady’s greeting. 

“ Capital, Jennie! Who has taken them ?” 

“A gentleman, but ”—and here Miss Walters gave a blank look 
of apology— my dear, I quite forgot to ask his name ! ” 

“You're a very indiscreet person, Jennie!” said the young lady 
with a look of astonishment. 

However, about eight o’clock some very substantial luggage arrived 
in the shape of well-travelled portmanteaus and bags. 

“That looks all right, Kate,” deprecated Jane. 

“ Really you will make a first-rate screw of a landlady!” jeered 
Kate. ‘How do you know these things are not filled with infernal 
machines? I shall have a good look at our lodger to-morrow, and in 
the meantime will look at the labels to see what he calls himself.” 

Miss Walters followed the tall graceful figure nervously into the 
dimly-lit hall. Kate gave a little start as she read the first label, and 
was silent. 

“Is anything wrong ?” pleaded the elder sister, clasping her hands 
together, 

“Oh, dear no!” said Kate, coolly. ‘Capel Drewitt, Esq., is a 
most harmless name,” and she returned to the dining-room. 

Then came the maid, with a tragic air of dignity. 

“Can I speak to you, ma’am ?” 

“Of course,” said Miss Walters a little testily, for it had been a 
trying day, and she could not see the bright side yet. 
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“Please, ma’am, I wish to leave to-morrow.” 

“‘ What for?” asked Miss Walters, helplessly. 

“ Because, ma’am, I could never live where there was a lodger took ! 
I’ve halways lived in private families.” 

“ Pray go, then!” said Kate, drily. 

“To-morrow, please, ma’am. I don’t mind about my month’s 
wages.” 

When she had left the room Miss Walters could not help having 
recourse to her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Tt’s—it’s dreadful. Who is to let him in?” 

‘My dear Jennie,” cried Kate, jumping up and throwing her arm 
round the frail little suffering gentlewoman ; “don’t bother your head 
to-night! Have your cocoa, and come to bed.” 

Next day the maid left early, and Kate prepared for work until 
the Registry Office provided them with another treasure. 

** My dear,” said Miss Walters nervously, standing at the top of the 
kitchen stairs and speaking to Kate who stood bare-armed and broom 
in hand down below, “it is opening the door I am thinking of. 
Don’t you think I could Zave it open—— ” 

A peal of laughter from Kate interrupted. 

“Oh, Jennie, Jennie! Down in Devonshire, now, it might do, but 
in London! At all events, put my umbrella out of the hall if—— ” 

Here a brisk knock and ring nearly caused Miss Walters to fall 
headlong down the stairs, and she almost hoped, though she would 
certainly have refused, that Kate would offer to open the door. 
However, no such offer was made, and with trembling fingers the 
lady unfastened the door. ‘There stood, not the lodger, but an old 
lady friend who had come to give a cheering word to the depressed 
owner of the house. ‘There was a providence in this visit, for the 
lady was able to provide them with a servant, the sister of one of her 
own domestics, who was in her house at the moment. 

** And she shall be here before that man comes,” said the old visitor 
in a determined voice, as she marched briskly off. j 

Consequently Capel Drewitt, Esq. was ushered into possession of 
his rooms in most approved fashion, and when asked if “he pleased 
to want anything,” his reply was such as to give a chance, on its being 
repeated, for a really genial smile from Miss Walters. 

“He won’t never want nothink, ma’am, but his boots and his break- 
fast.” 

“That is a very satisfactory lodger, Jennie,” congratulated Kate, in 
a tone of dry amusement. 

Miss Walters was doubly happy now Kate approved, and began 
making a list of breakfast delicacies. 

“What time does he want his breakfast, Clara ?” she inquired. 

“Nine o’clock, please, ma’am. And will you have breakfast before 
that, please, ma’am ?” 

“ Half-past eight ; but I shall be down long before,” said Kate, 
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intruding firmly on the conversation, “ Miss Walters will breakfast in 
bed.” 

“ But, my dear, xow,” feebly interposed the mistress of the house. 

“ Be quiet, Jennie!” said Kate ; and she was quiet, with a sad little 
smile of comfort-on her delicate little face. 

Kate’s piano—moved into the dining-room before the lodger 
came—was opened each night. She played as few people play, and 
sang touching old songs in a way that brought up tears and memories 
unbidden. 

What tempted her to that song ? 

Miss Walters, busy with happy little calculations in tiny note-books, 
heard a tremendous stamp on the floor above, which shook the gas 
globes wildly, and caused the little lady to start from her chair. 
Kate twisted round on her music stool, and faced her alarmed elder 
sister, observing : 

“What a noisy lodger !” 

The drawing-room bell rang. 

Clara’s fleet footsteps were heard ascending. Overhead the lodger 
paced hastily, and when the servant entered to inquire his exact 
object in ringing the bell, he did not seem to be quite sure what he 
wanted. 

“You rang, sir?” she civilly suggested. 

“Rang? Yes, oh, yes. Have you such a thing as—as—as a 
lemon in the house ?” 

“* T’'ll see, sir.” 

“Wait, Mary—what’s-your-name? Who was that singing just 
now ?” . 

“Why, Miss Walters’ sister, sir.” 

“‘ Oh, indeed!” 

“‘T’ll see about the lemon, sir,” said Clara retiring. 

“‘ Hang the lemon!” muttered the lodger. 

In the dining-room, the servant found her mistress expectant. 

“Have you such a thing as a lemon, ma’am, Mr. Drewitt says.” 

** Does he stamp like that for a lemon ?” murmured Kate. 

“My dear!” gravely responded Miss Walters, seeing with disgust 
that Clara had raised her muslin apron to conceal a giggle. The 
lemon was provided from the sideboard, and there is reason to believe 
that it was either consumed whole that night, or thrown amongst the 
cats who made harmony towards morning. 

“ Good-night, dear Jennie!” said Kate, bending softly to kiss her 
sister after seeing her safely into bed. 

“ Good-night, my love,” said the elder lady, looking anxiously in 
the beautiful grey eyes; “you are—I hope, my dear, you are quite 
well to-night ? ” 

Kate laughed ; her bright careless laugh. 
“When was I ever ill, Jennie ?” 
“Tt is not that, child,” said Miss Walters, with a smothered sigh ; 
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“but you have borne much—your father’s daughter should have 
had. P 

“You have managed to spoil my father’s daughter, Miss Walters,” 
said Kate laughing, ‘and you are reaping the whirlwind of it.” 

‘“ Dearest, noblest!” affectionately murmured the delicate little 
lady, and Kate looked sadly back as she said to herself outside the door : 

“Poor Jennie! she thinks I care about the money! She knows 
nothing—shall never know!” 

Kate’s room was at the top of the house. It was late when she 
went up carrying no light, and she paused on the first landing to 
make sure the drawing-room gas was out. ‘The door stood partly open 
and all was in darkness ; only the stairs were flooded with bright 
moonlight, which showed her beautiful figure in full relief to a pair of 
eager puzzled eyes which were watching from the darkened room as 
she ascended. 

Next day the lodger, his week having expired, asked Clara if he 
could see Miss Walters. 

**T’ll see, sir.” 

Miss Walters desired the servant to say she was disengaged in the 
dining-room. Kate immediately withdrew to the lower regions. 

“ My little account, Miss Walters,” said Mr. Drewitt, entering with 
that document in his hand, and laying the amount on the table. 

Miss Walters bowed, and expressed a feeble and embarrassed hope 
that Mr. Drewitt was comfortable, for a wild fear had seized her that 
he might be going to give notice and leave. 

“ Quite so! Oh, yes, perfectly !” replied the gentleman, with such 
an air of abstraction that his next remark had an additionally startling 
effect. 

“TI beg pardon—a thousand pardons, in fact,” he said rapidly, 
fixing and letting fall his eyeglass several times; “ but is your real 
name Walters ?” 

Good Heavens! this timid little lady to be suspected of an alias. 
What new humiliation was this? She drew herself up with great 
dignity, and said : 

“Tt is, sir! What reason have you for supposing me to be any one 
else ?” 

“None! I must consent to appear like a lunatic.” He was gone, 
and did not return till late that night. Next day he went out as 
usual, but returned about half-an-hour after, let himself in with a 
latch-key, and came face to face with Kate on the landing, she having 
a large dusting-apron on, and her splendid hair rolled in a white linen 
cloth. 

There was an ottoman on which Kate angrily cast her turban and 
her gloves, and then stood downcast and scarlet beside them and 
before her judge. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, seizing fiercely the trembling hands. 
“Why this false name?” 
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The honest grey eyes opened with indignation. 

“T have no false name! You are my half-sister’s lodger here. My 
mother was Mrs. Walters before she married my father.” 

“Well, why have you avoided me? You know you love me!” 

“How dare you?” angrily began the girl, but something in ‘the 
brave eyes that met hers broke her down, and she sobbed in his 
arms. 

“Please, Miss Walters, ma’am!” cried the maid in awe-stricken 
whispers, entering her mistress’s bed-room, “there’s Miss Kate and 
the drawing-room floor going on like anythink on the landing!” 

Out rushed Miss Walters in her dressing-gown, and straight to the 
scene of action. 

“Sir, unhand my sister !” she cried. 

“Oh, Jennie, Jennie!” half laughed, half cried Kate, who did not 
try to be “ unhanded,” “it’s all my fault.” 

“ A gentlewoman !” gasped Miss Walters, in pale dismay. 

“Tt is all right, indeed it is, dear madam,” said the lodger. “Do 
let us get into a room and explain.” 

Which they did, to the natural disappointment of the servant, who 
would have liked the explanation to take place on the stairs. 

The truths which came to.light were simple. Kate Kennedy, Jane 
Walters’ young half-sister, had met Capel Drewitt five years before, and 
they had loved each other. He went to India to make a home before 
offering his hand; in the meantime Kate was left, to her surprise, a 
penniless orphan, and in the midst of her sorrow a rumour reached 
her, which remained uncontradicted, that Capel Drewitt had married 
in India. All this, and the production of certain returned letters, 
which Mr. Drewitt had in his possession, showing that he had written 
this proposals, and received back his letters owing to Kate’s change 
of fortune and residence, made the horizon clear and promising at 
once. 

“My darling, good child!” cried Miss Walters. | 

“You see, Jennie,” said Kate, in a laughing whisper, “ how wise I 
was to advertise for a gentleman !” 

“ There is a providence in all things—in the midst of our greatest 
troubles a special blessing comes,” said Miss Walters. 

“You mean ‘our lodger,’ Jennie, don’t you?” suggested Kate 
demurely. 

MINNIE DOUGLAS. 
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OUT OF THE ROOM, ALONG THE CORRIDOR, AND UPSTAIRS, SLOWLY, MECHANICALLY, 
AS A WOMAN IN A DREAM. 





